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THIS REPORT DESCRIBES THE 1964-66 ACTIVITIES OF A ^ 

COOPERATIVE TEACHING AND RESEARCH PROGRAM AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN AND TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE (ALABAMA). DURING THE 

2-YEAR PERIOD SCHOLARS AND ADMINISTRATORS OF THE TWO | 

INSTITUTIONS HAVE ESTABLISHED A NEW SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 
CENTER AT TUSKEGEE! INCLUDING A SURVEY RESEARCH OPERATION 
WHICH SUPPLIES BASIC DATA ON THE LIFE OF NEGROES IN THE DEEP 

SOUTH. IT IS FELT THAT THE NEW CENTER OFFERS TUSKEGEE j 

INSTITUTE A BETTER CHANCE TO RECRUIT AND HOLD COMPETENT 

faculty in the SOCIAL SCIENCES AND A BETTER FACILITY FOR 

TRAINING STUDENTS FOR RESEARCH. THE PROGRAM HAS ALSO 

INITIATED SEVERAL RACE RELATIONS RESEARCH PROJECTS! SOME OF 

WHICH INVOLVE NORTH/SOUTH COLLABORATION AND COMPARISON. A ! 

RACE RELATIONS EXPERT HAS BEEN APPOINTED TO COORDINATE THE 
MICHIGAN END OF THE JOINT PROGRAM. THE APPENDIXES! WHICH ARE 
A LARGE PART OF THE PROGRAM REPORT! CONTAIN A SELECTED 
bibliography on methods of social science RESEARCH! AN 
INTERVIEW SCHEDULE ON FAMILY AND COMMUNITY LIFE! TWO 

Narrative descriptions of experiences encountered by tuskegee 

INTERVIEWERS IN MONTGOMERY! ALABAMA! AND TWO FACTUAL REPORTS 
WITH DATA ON THE POLITICAL PARTICIPATION OF NEGROES AND NEGRO 
COMMUNITY LIFE ON MONTGOMERY. (LB) 
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lOTRODUCTIOM 



In 1963 The University of Michigan and Tuskegee Institute estab- 

SeeVSaTrhl'^' 

the development of teUng 

tL^fLs^'^^t^i^^'^"®®® *''° institutions were featured in 

^ fs V that the collaborltlon 

the\nt * anentralized and that specific activities should evolve from 

at eac^^^sUtutior""”* administrators 

TuskeL"e'lnstrr "“"aara from 

rennf theJ^r r “t* ""^'^afsity of Michigan met informally to 
difficultly clear that one of Tuskegee 's central 

- _ higher salaries and better research facilities Whn» 

SiLif S“'^f ««“»»«•• ">uu » -t , 

=:;,5 

haf^ +fit 1965# those faculty members from both institutions who 

SL2:.r.~ 22“ 

vas asked to‘’undeLue'’tte InltlarefJorts'^nd""'’^""'"'' 

fi2 sou^cL°°”SeT' ”'1 seS^Ldi^'^oV"?"’ 

lofik t "“a approved by both institutions in April 

*he committee dur^g tte 

spring and summer of that year. uxxiig T,ne 

w«= strategy outlined in this initial proposal 

relevant research programs within both institutionsf Research on race 



Institute alread/had^a tmdltlorof-^ra^^ Tuskegee 

»i. .™m tH,- SI “srr 

Su LrS.”*'” " "• Sr.*‘SS. T 

therefor! calleHo! ! ^ ^he Conmittee 

for a strengthening of resources at Michigan. 

S“ S”LSS.t.i°sS":ss “ 

then go to Tuskegee as facult! o! tu . T °“® »“<=hlgan and 

irsi'sr"” •“ «. «:r 

rs::; 

The tVD associates began th!!! ® selection, 

they and their uork are .XeTo^Zil^^T^ 

ssil"?" *r“^ cT 




OBJECTIVES 



theorrLrSd°firunIertekIS Tw^r ^ 

ships within the MeKro cmmmin<+ * j research on relatlon- 

were being affected by the Negro^ p^tes^l'veJI^r'' 

whitelmeTuniS^^ Z “ Predoninantly 

in developmental activities of this kind. institute could cooperate 

researchTthe'’LTL"h 
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METHODS 



Activities under the Office of Education grant were conducted over 

torrjtL'^eif "r’ f 51, 1966. The direc 
T/tu rl ? Research on Conflict Resolution at Michigan and 

of the Department of Social Science Research at Tuskegee acted as co- 
chairmen of the Coordinating Committee, rtiich took general responsi- 
Ijllity for the conduct of the program. 

+ o theoretical models and research techniques for later 

transfer to Tuskegee, two research associates worked under the lolnt 

Sri965“6'!^®“ academic year 1964/65, and another two 

J^rly In the program, one of the research associates carried on a 
biweekly seminar at Michigan to survey current research on race relations 
pro^am^'"° institutions and determine research priorities for the Joint 

As a major effort to expand research facilities, techniques, and 
resources at Tuskegee Institute, a Tuskegee Area Studies Program was 
planed hy members of the Coordinating Committee and ultimately esta- 
blished at Tuskegee as the core of a new social science research center. 

To provide a better focus for race relations research at The Uni- 
versity of Michigan, the Committee secured the appointment to the 

Katz, a distinguished race relations spe- 
ciall^t from Hew York University. Dr. Katz-s time is shared equally by 
the Department of Psychology and the Joint Michlgan-Tuskegee program. 

has consisted of indi- 
vidual and institutional adaptation to the foreseen and unforeseen re- 

ITZIT « distance. The need to shift empLsL 

procedures arose on several occasions during the two-year 

P od. fecause we feel the problem of adaptation is, in this case at 

th^L^ interestl^ to the granting agency as are the concrete results, 
the next section of this report takes the form of a brief "natural 

diSltlL including both achievements and 




RESlffiTS 



FIRST YEAR, I964/65 



. year’s results were fully covered in a progress renort 

orLi’ . l\ “ill be sularized 

» order related to the three objectives of the program (see above. 



1 . Research Associates at The University of Michigan 



r^rv year’s associates were Dr. Wilmoth Carter of the sociol- 

gy faculty at Southern University in New Orleans and Mr. Eric Krystall 

si^“^rmch^“‘^®"^ completing his doctorate in sociology at The Univer-’ 
sity of Michigan. Their chief tasks, besides consultation with the 
Coordinating Committee, were to design their own researcrp^j'ctf to 

a^«s :: .or^hii-r^elLng 

co™,..!^+ '^sloped a research project concerned with the Jewish 

sociological si^tio^of^ T interest being the 

nothesifer+hai T non-Begro minority in that region. He hy- 

c^ange would no^ L" Zoli^hL'.”"'" ^ 

in project to investigate aspects of change 

set^L tLT participation of the Negro in an urban 

leader!. Zp^r^^^sS^n 



2 . Seminar at The University of Michl^n 



oarrief aupervlsed by the Coordinating Cosunittee and 

“bdertook first to review the status of 
existing race relations research at Michigan and at Tuskecee Mr Wrv«^-o 
contacted relevant faculty memhers at » t.4 

thei- f.iir,e««+ V, X ^ niemoers at Michigan, asking them to report on 
thei* current or recent projects. Dr. ftiul Puryear, director of 
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The review revealed that, while Michigan faculty had produced some 
thirty recent publications In the field of race relations, the research- 
ers were scattered throughout a number of departments and centers. Dr. 
Puryear's report (see Appendix D) Included ten projects stemming mainly 
from his own work and Interests and those of an associate in hls de- 
partment, Dr. Charles Levy. 

During its short lifs the Michigan seminar provided Mr. Krystall 
and the Committee with some excellent advice on research priorities. 

It did not, however, add to the number of Michigan faculty actively 
Interested in the joint program with Tuskegee; neither the individuals 
nor their centers and Institutes became organizationally Involved. 

Since the problem was clearly one of prior commitments and divergent 
Interests, the Coordinating Committee decided to investigate the possi- 
bility of bringing one or more new faculty members to Michigan who would 
have, at the outset, a direct commitment to the Michlgan-Tuskegee program. 



Research at Tuskegee 

By the fall of 1964 the Coordinating Committee had decided to estab- 
lish a Tuskegee Area Studies Program (TAS) in the Department of Social 
Science Research in Tuskegee Institute's Liberal Arts College. Modeled 
after the Detroit Area Studies Program of The University of Michigan, the 
TAS would serve both as a data source and as a training ground for Ttis- 

kegee undergraduates in modern and sophisticated techniques of social 
science research. 



With the TAS plan as a specific first step, the Committee wished 
to explore the broader possibility of expanding the research facilities 
and staff into a solid and active center with enough momentum to go on 
growing. With the cooperation of the Coordinating Committee, Dr. Puryear 
developed a proposal for a research and training institute for the scien- 
tific study of race relations at Tuskegee. A copy of the original 

proposal forms part of the first progress report to the Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Puryear *s proposal was the first attempt to provide a compre- 
henslve strategy for the problem at hand. It clarified research prior- 
ities} it called for a six-year grant enabling the appointment of twelve 
new faculty (considered a minimal number) to be associated with the new 
research center and also with the (teaching) Division of Social Science; 
their salary levels and ranges were to be such as to allow Tuskegee to 
compete for hlgh-caliber recruits. The proposal also outlined an ap- 
propriate administrative structure for the whole program. The TAS as 
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propose. earX^er. „as envXsXone. as a oentraX acU.xt. o. t.e new oente. 



draft Proposari^aeUirLd*’gavrsomrDr^-'^°'™^**® considered the 
sources of funding, ^ eliminary thought to possible 



The Committee was also occunied i*« 

organization of the TAS, which wL to summer with the 

September X965. This invoXved extei^*= * operation at Tuskegee in 
the Detroit Area Study and their torh t with the staff of 

Negro popuXation sa^^e Fo^ tL flr^ seXecting ; 

Negroes in Montgomery AXahMi« +h survey— of a sampXe of 

"basexine- data^S^ ^^oad 

GeneraX information on the demographic probXem area, 

characteristics of that popuXation wa^x!r«w^?’ social, and political 
the collection of reliable data wLw „i ® ^ lacking at that time, and 
parative North-South research, opportunities for com- 



•t. Refinement of Objectives 



experiences had led it to refine^and Committee’s 

going program. This development ^co^2“f ® objectives in the on- 

list of goals formulated at^the outset fsee**h when one compares the 
the reformulation in the summer of W65 fSee°’'®* °‘>J«=*i’^ss") with 

TechniceJ. Progress Report, dated ll/i /^h ^ first 

bespeaks more concrete needs at both institutl^^^ ‘ reformulation 

need for greater interest in race relation! * Michigan, the 

training opportunities for studentrintereLef-"'*’’ research 

studies; at Tuskegee, the need for mor* conflict 

social sciences a^d for a nef resea^cri “r • w d»e 
lems of the Negro in American life f°d“sing on the prob- 

the new list of objectives ^Uef«ec!fiL^?w aspect, 

ventures between faculty at the two^ir cooperative research 

Michigan’s specialized cente^f(e^ institutions and for means wherety 

could transmit their knowledge and*iend*^th^"®*i*“*® Social Research) 
budding research program. ^Uvicona^?®"*' *° Tuskegee ’s 

overcome— the Committee aimed difficulties 

of cooperative programs between other simi? “©del for the development 
this country by achieving the goals LSraboi””°^ institutions in 
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SECOND YEAR, I965/66 



on o program was devoted to (l) putting the TAS 

on a firm footing under the direction of Mr. Krvatftii «nri 

additional funds for it; (2) revising ^d eiaSi^g^^p?:^^^^^ the 

research center of which the TAS would be a nart- 

consulting with the second pair of research Lsociltis arSIcMg^^ 

( ecruiting new faculty for The University of Michigfui who would take 

TjerSni Michigan's end of the Joint program and 

the^^r ““ scattered Interest in race relations research 



1. Tuskegee Area Study 

The TAS, like the DAS in Michigan, was conceived as a technieei 
resource for faculty who use survey techniques in their research and 
also as a training facility for students mooring inihe "L^'^c^Les. 

4+ Statement of the purpose and an outline of activities of TAS in 

Appendix E. Suwoff fof the 

• was obtained from the Joseph Pels Foundation by Dr Purvear 

in the amount of $9,995. Appendix F o? this report includes the^^^^Ii 
interview schedule, entitled "A Study of Family 'and Community Lifr>^*^ 
a paper by Dr. Wilmoth Carter on "P^blems, Pers“s 
as Indices of Community Life." It also *’a f Organizations 

the considerable value of the TAS as a traini^ facility. ^“"eating 

collected on a random sample of the Negro nonu- 

i^ediatPiv^* around Montgomery proved to^e " 

imediately useful for further research. After examiSng the remits 

of the first survey, the Office of Education requested two re-interviews 
on Z r“:t:r!^Li''rb:i;avi:;:r1l)'a^^^^^^ infection 

U.°S. Sff"fof wicatlonf^" '^-8923, 



2. Research Institute at Tuskegee 

Beyond the TAS, as has been mentioned, the Coordinating nAnmi-i++.a« 

toped to establish a fuU-fledged research ’center? "rSe^tir^nr 

io6A/A7*f lines— the first concerned with funding for the 

9/7 academic year, and the second concerned with devising a workable 
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tute as between the new center and Tuskegee Instl- 

i" »• •" «. 

the Ford Foundation and the Carnegie Cor^mL'n^" approached: 

setback "te™rng^?rorL^secoT5r^^^^ ^en« “ temporary 

organizational position of the t>rono= a above— the Intra- 

Negotiations between Dr. Puryear aM Le^r^r'** Tuskegee. 

this issue proved unsatisSy Tdt 

on rtiether the new research institntr=i ie <i^®agreement centered 
nomous, reporting direetlv +n +v, ould be independent and auto- 

vhethe^ it^houU L She^ Institute, or 

Division of Social Science, or \*ethe!^it^shoI^irb*'^i** ^*®®®**^"e) 

existing but largely autonomous Ca^er Lsearc^ po" "**® 

devoted to the natural sciences. Addi+r Foundation, hitherto 

tlonshlp to the teaching denartments ne +h^ ssues included the rela- 
the research center, and thfn^ ^ f ^ recruited for 

for adequate physical facilities. administrative commitment 

two institutions decided'^^^surthe^sSblisto^T^f^ 
research center despite Dr. Puryear's reslg^tilT®"^ P'^°P°®®'^ 

of the Ford Foundation’s interest i>h» ’ especially in view 

(August 1966) provided an intHf ! Foundation ultimately 
academic year. ” grant of about $25,000 for the I966/67 

The organizational issues were held ir, =v. 
vas found to replace Dr. ^year! Sh^tlJ a«e^ cT V"" 
year period covered by this renort iv m *^® 

organizational issur^freLwed h^ "he 

the Division of Behavioral Science Re^rT^^*'® ®“*“le<i 

Foundation. In February 1967 the Ford p **- Research 

with a three-year grant in the amount of°fcM OOT *’'® =®“ter 
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3 . Research Associates at The University of Michigan 

one ha°I KrystaU 

and the other hy Michigan members. TuLegee Committee 

spring of 1965 to recruit both nf +v,o f 4. asked in the 

1965/66 acaLmic y^arK to? ^anlv the 

Southern University and Dr Ta / °^^®rson, a political scientist at 
institution, were thus recnlited. * * ®°=tologist at the same 

Like the first pair of associates at Michigan th6»v trinv « u 

« d.v.10,.^ .T^““ r.:." "• 

Si” ir""“ -SiSn j;s. 

University, Huston Texas and Dr fp n acuity of Texas Southern 

Southern University, New'orleans,’ L?. ®a??r“w?iv?ties 

year at Michigan, however, are filly reL?tL^^ 

report to the Office of Biiiro+4 ^ Ported in the seqond progress 

1965 to May 1966? “““tion, covering the period from September 



Kew Faculty at The University of Michigan 



.S S'S5".”t: “T"” “ ‘“™" •" 

interested in appointing a new facultv Psychology was 

tions. The University administration^!. 

port so that the new specialist emiiH Provide half-time sup- 

Psychology Department and the Center r equally between the 

Where he woulftake resSns^bi???? Resolution, 

Michigan^kegee pro«C Under i of the 

the psychology fac^tf at Nei^^^oL t?"? Katz of 

V 1 . A^%6. sn.r“/“r 

was needed has been clearly confirmed 
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lATER ACHIEVEMEMTS, I966/67 



the collaborated with Michigan members of 

Tuskegee researcTceXrn^^afr; reformulating the 

sultations, collaborative relatlonlhi^ ^ P* 9 )» During these con- 
scholars of the tw instit^.^^^^^^^^ T® among the 

projects. (These are outlined in Appe^x^o f 

currently participating in thref s^^d^rif ^icftV^a^' 
tive— one on the motivating n-p ^ T ''nicn two are compara- 

region and in Tuskegee and the oth^^^ ^ ^ selected Northern 

elementary schoolsT;hrLtrMf ^ a ® children in 

study, involving cooLrati^ wUh ZT.l ^ third 

concerns sources or^sisteLf^o f University of Alabama, 
parents in the Sol ' 

have been published in the Inline of 1 » T" |“tivation studies 

isu-to » .»»! u*s„^,ss.“ 



confelcfon‘’r^ laSn^“'‘ifr and chaired a national 

tion papers to determine an overall"strl»^forf"®tr ^ 
research. The conference was sponsored hyle 
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DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 



that relations research, it seems evident 

nromlses tn i, program has Ijorne a good deal of fruit and 

promises to bear even more in the future. A new base for the collection 

South"^a^r+h°^ relevant survey data has been established in the Deep 
South, ai^ the same facilities offer student training in the technics 
of social science research. The funding of the Division of Behavioral 
Science Research under Dr. Epps has provided Tuskegee Institute with a 
^re hopeful outlook in the recruiting of social science faculty 

iversity of Michigan are participating in the Joint Program. As 
scholars at the two institutions deepen their working acquaintance with 

P^vrCsoX" conawtion at a distance 

minimizing these substantive achievements of the program to 

nrow’ appropriate to devote attention to the "methodoLgical" 

problems that underlay the whole initial effort covered in this report. 

**'! *^=higan-Tuskegee program was an^Jntruslon on the 
. ^ f policies of the two instltutions -foe instance, in terms of 

^om fr®" research and teaching in race relations. 

^om the administrative viewpoint in both places, there was both nnnne. 

hoTOvL^'^sy^triMl^i Proposed. The problems were, 

t3«e University of Mlch’igan the opera- 

ments constitute a disruption of institutional arrange- 

“f rell^JvLv L Institute 

i t disruption, manifested in the 

conflict between Dr. Puryear and the Tuskegee administrators. 

necessity of recruiting Dr. Katz in order to give more focus 
and cohe^nce to Michigan's end of the operation bespeaks a^ry differ- 
ent problem at The University of Michigan. The University hl^ L oSn- 

research or teaching units focusing on race re- 
tions, despite its proximity to Detroit with its major urban ghetto 

^Oblem T scholars were uninirested if the 

Lf f Vff P'‘°f«®sional work within the University 

Therf r stm scattered departments and institutes. 

Z' r® Research on Coi^Lr 

^ interest in the Mlohigan-Tuskegee 

program and its concern with the v*ole area of social conflict t^f = 

research subject under its umbrella. Such a solution te^of a^ ZZpT 
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have research centers wUh that par- 

ana It., ,«,,e„t n.’.cccssJ aro ^rtrculart"'tH”f'’''®“‘^""®«'^" experience 
tutlons, or whether lessons c^L L™ tw 

higher learning. Southern institution of 

itself suggests to”^rriesf^on*which^r th® Coordinating Committee 

ty the continuing membership list Wh^>r^« ® .Process not reflected 

remained available for advlL a^'en^^r "«"''b«rs 

the program devolved on tilree or fouforT^°r’ of 

ments. The temporary crisis InvolvedlrDr 

vould have to be dropped! they felt the whole program 

history" of any working committS, wLntl add^tL'°"“°i“, 
collaboration at a distance ans +w ““ complications of 

t«o institutions, the combinatlonlleaXIoulfh""' 
enterprise. Getting safely past the fatli the 

to institutional arrangementrof aL kiM ^ue, not 

of a few individuals in Michigan and Alabia^ Patience 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



The nature of the problems just discussed leads us to suraest that 
^ report to interested staff members of the e 

^ght be o^ best method of transmitting the LtailTof o^ eje^^'e 

1 to help establish guideline es- ’ 

^Clally in terms of Inter-lnstltutional cooperation, ^r anv 

wnLld"L6isfth^fLtei°‘' Biucation may contemplate, 

we wouia suggest that scholars and administrators from other lnfi+i+,,4-^ 

Who have been Involved in this kind of effort ought to partlcStfalsr® 
for example. Dr. Thomas Pettigrew of Harvard. Participate also- 
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SUMMARY 



Universltv of m».v.< j m ^ cooperative program l)etween The 

It 1, ^ Michigan and Tuskegee Institute, which began in I965 anf 

Of 2 L inl^^ItT and adminisLto^ 

or the two institutions succeeded in establishing a new social sri»n^o 

research center at Tuskegee, including a survey^esearlh ol^ratilf 

supplying basic data on the life of Negroes in the Dee” So^^ me 

aM Ill^r Institute a better chance of rll^itiS 

holding competent faculty in the social sciences and a better fad 1 

«ad ^ s s ssi'ss, 

lations research at The Universltv of NHoh-irror, u ? ® 

2- .it. u,. .“.i“rr,“rE 

l»r o„™„tl,« th, lUcMg.. th. *l„t 

w. SiT 

w...L”TASzr^L 
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PRELIMINARY MEMORANDUM 
JUNE 27, 1963 

igCHIGAN-TUSKEG EE •“ MUTUAL ENRICHMENT OF TEACHING PROGRAMS 

This conference at Tuskeges was arranged following discussions at the 
University of Michigan between Vice-President Heyns and President Hatcher of 
Michigan and President Foster of Tuskegee. In the exploratory sessions in Htchi* 
gen the idea of a cooperative educational effort by lUskegee and Michigan seened 
to hold promise, and further on-campus discussions were to be arranged by each 
institution. Those discussions led to the arrangement of this conference at 
Thskegee on June 26 and 27, 1963, for detailed exploration of the program pos- 
sibilities. Present were Messrs. Heyns. Baker, Miller, and Kopi of Michigan; 
Messrs. Foster. Brown, Torrence, Gomillion, and Sprague of Tuskegee; and deans 
and other resource personnel of Tuskegee for specific portions of the discussions. 

There follows a preliminary and un-edited statement of the outcomes of these 
discussions. 

PURPOSE: Cooperative efforts to enrich the teaching and related programs 

of Michigan and Tuskagee, with particular reference to the 
needs of students whose prior educational and cultural exposures 
have been unduly limited by their race; and to extend the general 
usefulness of each institution through resources and programs to 
be developed along specific lines to be worked out by the two 
institutions. 

ORGANIZATIONAL REIATIONSHI ?S : To be based on a memorandum of understanding 

developed jointly by Michigan and Tuskegee, with a designated 
responsible officer on each campus who leads the development of the 
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program on his campus with appropriate colleagues and works with 
his counterpart on the other campus to identify and promote 
appropriate Joint efforts and use of resources. 

FINANCING: From the respective infill u % 

P ive institutional budgets and possibly from 

a foundation grant to the joint enterprise. (Travel, salary 

supplements at lUskegee Institute, etc.) 

PROGRAM EXAMPLES: 

1. Recruitment of staff for IMskegee and long-term identift- 
cation of selected staff for Michigan. 

2. Faculty development, particularly for those to serve at 
TUskegee but not excluding those who will enter the 
teaching profession generally after studying at Michigan: 

a. Exchange of teachers - few days - semester - year. 

b. Graduate training for in-service tuskegee faculty. 

C. Consultations at Tuskegee Institute. 

d. Tuskegee Institute faculty "survey learning 
experiences" on special visits to Michigan. 

e. Joint appointments. 

3. Immediate student development. 

s. Short-term informal student exchanges, 
b. Semester and full-year exchanges, especially for 
Tuskegee Institute honors students. 
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4. InformaX exchanges of prograns-cholr, drama, exhibits, 
fllns, etc. 

5. Research on problems of mutual interest: 

«. Current and long-range problems in the field of 
social science, with particular reference to the 
emerging role of the Negro in American life. 

b. Techniques for teaching basic English. 

c. Enhancing motivation and outlook of youth with 
long-deprived family backgrounds. 

d. Why Negroes choose the colleges they do. 

e. How to identify and nurture talent at an early age 

f . General curriculum development, including the time 
placement of study units in the college curriculum 

6. Identification of promising graduate students to study at 
Michigan. 

SPECIFIC IIWEDIATE ACTIONS: 

1. Dr. Brown to visit Michigan for conferences and recruitment, 
particularly in the following areas: 

a. Immediate— 

(1) Literature - English and American (2) 

(2) Freshman English - leader and teacher (2) 

(3) Economics - Political Science (2) 

(4) Psychology 

b. Long-term: 

(1) Mathematics 

(2) Physics 

(3) All areas 
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Michlg«i team to explore campus interests in several fields 



Consider Joint development of a major research effort in the 
social sciences, with the possibility that the initiation of 



the niskegee Board meeting on October 25-26-27, 1963. Ihase 
possibilities will be further explored as follows: 

a. Preliminary Investigation at Michigan within the 
next ten days to ascertain feasibility, particularly 
in terms of availability of resource personnel in 
the social sciences; and further explorations of 
possibilities by Hiskegea staff. The appropriate- 
ness of establishing a Hiskegee Social Science 



patterned after the Carver Research Foundation 
in the Natural Sciences might be explored; but 
the mutual Michlgan-IUskegee effort should be cleerl y 
identified in any research program which is developed, 
b. Meeting at Itaskegee— perhaps about mid-July— if the 
idee seems to hold promise on the basis of explor- 
ations during the next ten dey,. included would 
be about three persons from Michigan, about five 
persons from TUskegee, one or two additional off- 



suggested in these discussions. 




this program as a significant part of the proposed 



rograma might be a 



major conference to be held at TUakegee in conjunction with 



Research Center named for the late Dr. Work and 




tERJC 



caa^s resource persons, such as Kenneth Clark, 
and any needed lUskegee resource personnel who 
should be brought into the discussions. 

c. The purpose of the luskegee discussions in mid- 
July would be: 

(1) To establish the concept and possible 
research program areas. 

(2) Suggest the kind of apparatus needed to 
do the job. 

(3) Consider specific program possibilities 
for a major fall conference at luskegee. 

% 

Prepared by: 

L. H. Foster 

i 
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AI’”“ISTRATIVE OFFICERS 

OF TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE AND THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 



Dr proposal is a result of a meeting of Dr. Puryear and 

(Mrs * social scientists from The University of Michigan 



r 11 ® meeting of about two hours' duration the group came to the 

following consensus: that it would be very desirable fre™ fi, 

view of both Tuskegee Institute and The University of Michle^ ^ ”i °w 
forward to a long-term relationship in thffiell of ® ? ° 

search, especially race relations research ^e ItrLtLrn^rtL”' 

tTc Resefr^a^ ’ 

g and the Center for Research on Conflict Resolution at The 
University of Michigan. Subcommittees of these two ~rw^.!if^ 

It'^s^^ “ S°°»-ainating Committee for Social ScLnce ReseLch 

/ 



roe Center for Research on Conflict Resolution would like to nm 

pose to the University administration a grant of *21 non ^ ^ 

two vearft iq^Il j a granxi ol ^5,000 a year for the 

wrulfb! . ^ 8®* “»der way. The plar 

Id be to appoint two Research Associates in each of the two imoL 

^e named primarily by each institution but also accepteble to Se o^h. 

roose appointed would spend most of their time at rorSLsitfo- 

higan planning a program in race relations research. Their fenow 

other institutions. '*“1 for a conference involving people from 



at Tuskegee ^followiilg'^heL'^L^r™^^ Am”Arbor“’r^"k'^^*^““*' 

prot :::rrr 

researchers or as full-time researchers. At the end orthr^s^*^^™ 



The advantage to The University of Michigan nf +vi-fe « 
would be that a most interesting arL of^oS research “^" 1 ^^“' . 

up and facilitated. An incidental result might b^e 
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of this program. ^^To'^carry^uritrrLpoM^^^ University because • 

on Conflict Resolution is will^ aMe to"a‘ 
the research planning which llT^ToTTn 

possmnSTrlcr^itS'we^Lt^^^^^^^ “ arrangement would he the 
staff and of accomplishing some worthwh^r® scientists to its 

:o-:i 

Ss^huS"is\^^^^^^^^ Se;~Tlre1 s“:d'J®;\r1^\L\h:r'’^^ 

the We “ 

sr „s=“i:s “"• *• -- 

The uiliv's'iS'of m!hil'"e Pre-doctoral fellowships at 

become trained in social LieLrreMarch*ni^t\”*^°** *° 

time When the post-doctoral program was weutnder 

Of a "^21 IfTTf 

whole program and be ready to hein ^ that he might know the 

for sulerinstiLls oTresL^^^^^^ f -- 

it would be well to put these ideas before agreed that 

Of the two institutions innnediately for their^tu^anf 



Robert C. Angell 
Rapporteur 
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July 17 , I961f 



CENTER FOR RESEARCH ON CONFLICT RESOLUTION 






UNIVERSITT OF MICHIQAN 



Notes on Meeting of Tuskegee -Michigan Com&ittee 
Date July 17, 1964 
Place: Tuskegee Institute 

Those Present: Puryear, Levy, Carter, Barth, BlUingsly, Gurin, Katz & Krystal. 

Purpose: Planning Meeting of Advisory Comolttee and Research Associates. 



The meeting focused on a general strategy for the development of the program. Those 
present agreed that: ^ 



1. The Negro Protest Suh -culture would provide a broad frame of reference within 
which the Initial research program could be developed. 

2. The research Interests of the two research associates would determine content 
of research projects within the context of the above program. 



3» It will be necessary to Institutionalize the projected program to provide 
continuity for research efforts and to provide an appropriate setting for 
participation of additional staff. 

At this time Paul Puryear commented that he had discussed the idea of a Tuskegee 
Area Study Facility with staff and administration. He explained that the feasibility 
of such a facility in the near futiure will depend on obtaining funds from outside sou'^“” 
in that the Institute is only beginning to consider the development of a Curriculum and 
Research in the Behaviorial and Social Sciences. 



Subsequent discussion concerning the development of a facility at Tuskegee focusol 
on: 

1. The regional setting within which research could be carried on by faculty 
within a facility at Tuskegee. Paul e:q>lained that he saw research being 
carried out within a rural -urban setting involving Macon County, Lee County, 
Bullock County, Montgomery County, Russell County and Muskogee County, Qa. 

The region contains two major urban areas, Columbus, Georgia and Montgomery, 
Alabcuoa. 

2. Research Problems. Pat Billingsley asked Paul to list s^ne of the problems 
that might be explored by a staff at a facility at Tuskegee. Paul suggested 
the following topics: 







Attitude structure of the white popu3atlon t oward the Negro community. This 
project might focus on both attitude formation and attitude persistence and 
look at factors of social compulsion versus individual pathology in a chang- 
ing environment. 
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^tfeiopolog icol study of the Negro in an urban enyironment . A study of 
Negro sl\im in the Deep South is especially needed. 

Process of Politica l Socialization . This program might include study of 
an individuals perception of issues and problems^ kinds of payoffs ex** 
pected^ voting behavior, relations of leaders to constituencies, etc. 

Here in this rural -urban complex is a population Just being socialized 
to political roles. It is in 5 )ortant, therefore, to initiate a study as 
quickly as possible to tap the early process of political socialization. 
Special issues in voting behavior can be highlighted here by studying 
factors which may explain why some people who have paid a heavy price 
for registration don't subsequently exercise the franchise with regularity. 

des egregation process . Might focus on effects of end reactions to 
school desegregation on the part of Negro or white students. 

^ienation of Ne gro groups . This project mifi^t involve looking at the 
depth of the Negro protest across classes and analyzing the structure 
of Negro leadership. This would provide a focus for studying the re- 
lation of the "gang'' to Civil Rights protest. 

j^.Sy^'tion problems. One stuc^ might focus on re -migration, the study of 
groups who have migrated to an urban area and then have returned to a 
rural region. It is also important to look at out-migration and problems 
of people who remain in the rural area. 

gj§.racteristics of rural and urban youth , including their relation to 
the protest sub-culture. 

3* Review of Problems re development of facilities. The following problems 
were discussed by those present; 



a. tte need for additional faculty at Tuskegee to staff a new facility, 
^ear cormented that the Institute is applying to HSP for a grant for 
the development of physical and natural sciences. A rider is being 
attached to this proposal requesting funds for the development of the 
^cial and Behavioral Sciences at Tuskegee. The latter proposal asks 
for for additional staff. Katz stiggested that funds might be 

obteined from Public Health for the above purpose. Public Health has 
made a very broad interpretation of use of training grants. 



b. 



Would new facility have access to white population for various studies. 
The group was uncertain as to whether or not Negroes could interview 
whites in the inmediate region. It was suggested that this problem might 

be handled by establishing a sample point for the Universtiy of Michigan 
Survey Research Center. 



c. need for Graduate Students as research assistants. It was agreed 
^7®’^ problem could be adequately handled by using Junior and Seniors 

assistants in the new facility. It was also suggested 
that the above problem might be handled by a program involving an exchange 
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of students between Tuskegee and Michigan. Ihere will probably be a 
number of Graduate Students at Michigan who will want to participate in 
research at Tuskegee. 

Funding. There was general agreement that the problem of funding could be 
mnaged in that the proposed facility would have several unique character- 
istics, i.e. a regional location, providing a range in looking at community 
responses to desegregation and maximal attitudinal variation in the white 

^p^tion, program content, articulation with research activities of another 
institution. 



!Ihe remaining discussion concentrated on plans for the over-all program during 
the com^ yew. To facUitate participation by staff at Tuskegee during the coming 
year, all quarterly workshops will be held at Tuskegee Institute. Those present 
agreed that the first workshop should probably be held in the latter part of Cbtober. 

While the bi-weekly seminars at Michigan will concentrate on the development of 
by the research associates consideration will also be given to interests of 
additioi^ faculty and students participating in these seminars. Puryear and Levy 
agreed to prepare a memorandum outlining their research activities and interests to 
be presented at the seminar in Ann Arbor at an early date. 

fn,. as^ed to prepare o preXlminary draft of a pipposal ontllning tlie need 

+1."^ Area Study facility. Memters of the connittee invited Paul to visit 

he university of Michigan for a week or so in September to prepare the dreft nronosal 
Kie proposal will be reviewed by members of the advisory comStt^e? the re^^rS 

ass^iates and other interested faculty at the two institutions prior to the next 
quarterly workshop. « u 
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MEMORANDUM 



TO: Michigan -Tuskegee Research Coordinating Coimnittee and Research Associates 

RE: Current Research Projects in the Department of Social Science Research^ 

Tuskegee Institute 

FROM: P. L. Puryear 

DATE: October 1^6k 



1. Judicial Behavior and Social Change : The Voting Rights Cases (Puryear) 

This study undertakes to examine the legal ^ political^ and social factors 
that have shaped the behavior of southern Judges in the voting ri^ts cases 
decided in the federal district courts since 1957- While the analysis is milti- 
faceted^ the major objective is to contribute to a broader assessment of the role 
of the federal courts as agencies of social change. At one level of analysis^ 
the decisions of the Judges are examined to determine their differential percep- 
tion of the applicability of such legal constructs as '‘discretion”, “statutory 
interpretation”, "good faith", "constitutionality", etc. The aim here is to dis- 
cover hovr the Judges, viewed comparatively, construe their own legal powers so 
as to facilitate or retard the process of change in this field. 

At another level of analysis, Judicial behavior is examined in terms of a 
variety of socio-political variables. The assumption here is that Judges are 
active participants in the settlement of the interests and claims that typically 
have their focus in the political process. Consequently, the policy role which 
they perform must be viewed in relation to the forces which shape the political 
enviionment generally. Accordingly the study undertakes to examine a variety of 
demographic factors in the districts as well as questions of religious and party 
affiliation pic- judicial involvement with local or state political organisms, 
law school education, place of birth, etc. These and other variables will be 
related to the behavior of the Judges sitting in the franchise cases. 

A third major objective is to determine the relationship between favorable 
Judicial action and the growth of Negro political power. A variety of test 
variables will be employed to determine the relative inqportance of Judicial v. 
non - Judicial factors in this field. 

2. Political Soc ial i zat ion and the Attitudinal Constructs of Southern Negroes 

(Puryear) ® 



Stated briefly , this study undertakes to examine how a Negro community in the 
early stages of political development perceives the political process. Using 
class "variables, the study undertakes to determine the perception of Issues and 
problems, identification of formal and informal leaders, perception of the centers 
of political influence, the relation of leaders to constituents, and expected pay- 
offs from political activity. Also of concern will be the phenomenon of non-voting 
among Negroes recently recruited for political activity in communities where law 
and tradition have rendered registration difficult. 
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3‘ The Politics of Reaction ; A demographic Analysis (Puryear) 

This study undertakes to examine selected white populations commonly assoc- 
iated with political reaction in the nation. Operationally, the term "reaction" 
refers to those groups which have responded favorably to political programs for t'e 
r'iintenance of the racial status quo, the protection of "states rights", and the 
diminution of federal power. Initially, the states of Indiana, Michigan, Wlscor?;* 
n.d California will be analyzed using county demographic data to determine the 
social characteristics of those elements of the population that supported George 
Wallace and Barry Goldwater (in the case of California) in the 1964 Presidential 
primaries. At a later stage, the Johnson-Goldwater returns will be matched with 
appropriate counties and analyzed sociologically. 

4 Spcio-psychologlcal Analysis of Southern Republicanism (Puryear) 

At one level, this project seeks to discover the social characteristics of 
thcs e southern counties that polled 35^^ or more of the vote for the Republican 
candidates for the Presidency in i 960 , and to compare this tendency with Republican 
voting for other public offices. A major effort here is to determine to what extent 
southern Republicanism is related to non-urban factors. At another level, the pro- 
ject will seek to probe the motivational factors which foster Republican voting in 
the Region. ^ 



5 . ^ School Desegregation Process ; A Study of ^ Norfolk Cases (Puryear) 

extended case study designed to analyze the major legal, social r.r.i 
political factors that shaped the process of school desegregation in a single cor~.- 
uni y. It will provide a conceptual model for a more extensive examination of 
judicial behavior in the school cases southwide. 



6. Negro and White Leaders ; The Process of Interaction (Puryear) 

As the process of social change moves apace in the South, it is increasinv'*' 
necessary to extend our present knowledge about both Negro and white leaders and 
hw they interact with each other. To what extent, for instance, are policy gor/'" 
the result of rational assessments of what is possible or the result of more p- 
onal philosophical and socio -motivational factors? To what degree do white and 
Negro lea^rs interact with each other in developing general st^tegLf of 
change? This study proposes to deal with southern leadership as part of the larr-^ 
process of policy formation and decision-making. ^ 



7* ^6 Democratic Ideal in a Negro Community (Levy) 

■1 attempts to explore one way in which desegregation operates "un- 

eqi^lly . ^e concern here is with the meaning of voting among the various strata 
within the Negro community of Tuskegee. The major goal is to determine how upper 
and lower status poups perceive the purpose of voting. Is the vote a tool for the 
realizat^n of policy goals or a defense of abstract equalitarian principles? Those 
are inq)ortant questions to answer because, at bottom, they e 3 q>ose the pattern of 
incipient political conflict in the Negro c^nmunlty. 






8. ^ Negro Church! Ite Bole of Doctrine in Socleg Change (Levy) 

"secul^ »Ste?" *‘’® aaaption of the Negro church to a 

other "orldn^se ^ resignation and 

Negro **“ «"8U.rd of 

in existing pat4™s“f®racr^^?^ 

doctrine and organization of the Hegro'chureh ha^een Sed°tf 

9. Mstrust and Recruitment in Manpower Retraining Projects (Levy) 

ret^f^t P^jectl Ts 

ness of the program Pr<aHnHwo»m- !,a g T trust in the efficacious- 

»Ne a 3yste.tic\XL"VSL'‘^^^^^^^ - - 

10. ^^Mi£S!£!l in a Sout^ Digerential Perception, of Role 

5fuS 

£ S s r="- 

S£.“s 



ITote: 



wSlSnS”at*tL'^^^®f ® P™Jente« studies and these can 

Associates. convenience of the Research Coanittee and the Research 
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THE 1965-66 TUSKEGEE AREA STUDY 



The purposes of the Area Study are; 



1 • To train students In research methods * primarily in 
social survey techniques. 

2. To collect a body of data on a po^julation in or near 
the Tuskegee Area. 

The 1965-66 Study may be looked upon as a trial run. It was 
decided to undertake a broad base-line study of the Montgomery Negro 
population, rather than concentrate on a single problem area. Data 
was collected on social, economic and demographic characteristics, family 
structure, migration patterns, and political behavior, (it is hoped in 
future years that it will be possible either to make arrangements with 
one of .the predominantly white Alabama universities to use some of their 
students as interviewers, or to hire interviewers to include the white 
population of Montgomery in the sample.) This data will provide insists 
on which to base future studies which can concentrate on particular problem 

areas. This strategy made it possible to concentrate on methodological 
and logistical problems. 

The study was incorporated into a two-semester course— Sociology 300 
and 301— Methods of Research in the Social Sciences. This, course is re- 
quired of all social science majors and is offered in the Junior year. 

(The methods course had been required for only one semester in previous 
years and students were, this year, allowed to elect whether they would 
remain in the course for the second semester . ) Thirty-nine students 

were enrolled in the course (majoring in sociology, political science, 
economics and history). 

The students were given some lectures on the methodological and 
substantive areas covered in the survey and were then divided into groups 
for the purpose of designing research objectives. A list of readings was 
given to each group. These objectives were revised several times until 
it was felt that they could meaningfully be translated into questions. 

The students then designed questions based on their objectives. All the 
questions were then mimeographed and distributed to the students, each 
of whom arranged the questions into an interview schedule. At each 
stage, the students wrote a brief paper describing the procedures in- 
volved. These papers, and other materials accumulated during the study, 

were collected In the form of a log book which is a record of the research 
0Xp6irjL6nc6 • 
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!• gate^ of the Prolaet 

During Januarj 1966, the Fde Foundation avarded a grant of |9,995 
to the Department of Social Science Research at Ihskegee Institute to 
conduct an eight month Area Stud7 research and training program focusing 
on the Negro conmunitsr of Montgomery, Alabama. The broad objeeUres of 
the project wre the following: 

1. To experiment with new methods for providing superior 
research experience and training for u^^ d ergni du e te 
students in sociology, political science, and economies. 

2. To stimulate student interest in race relations as a 
substantive field of study within the various social 
science disciplines. 



3. To promote the objectives of the faculty in eonsummaUng 
a program of social-scientific research centering on the 
changing status of the Negro in the American culture. 

The Area Stu4jr vas designed as a conUnuing {trogiam of the Departaaat 
of Social Seienea Research in conjunction vith the faculties of various 
departments at the InsUtute. The chief goal of the first pear «as to 
test the procedures and assusq>Uons on **lch the program vas based, and 
to coUect and analpse a body of baseline data about the area and the 
populaUon i*ich would be essential to later research acUvltles. 

II. Proeadoray 

The Area Studies Pregram vas conducted prlmarilp through a tve-semester 
research pracUcuum (Mbafls Social Research) involving 39 Juniors 
majoring in the social sciences. The lecture and discussion sessions, 
rfilch were held three Umes each week, were augumented by extensive work 
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In the social seisnee labraatorjr daring the second sensster. 

For the first two nonths of the ooUege year, the rMsareh {HMUeoua 
was deroted to the eoneideration of the nethodologieaX and suhetantiTe 
ereas cowered in the sorwejr. Students were then divided into groapa for 
the purpose of fonsulsting research objeotiTas. A list of readings was 
given to each group to facilitate this task.1 With the assistance of the 
faculty, these researeh objectives were revised several tines nntU they 
could be translated into neaningful Interview quesUone. Ihe students 
t*en designed questions based on their objectives. AU the questions 
were nineographed and distributed to the students, each of when arranged 
the quesUons into an Intwvlew schedule. At each stage, a brief paper 
was prepared describing the procedures Involved. These papers, and other 
naterlals aeeunulated d»lng the study, were oollected in a log bo* which 
beeane a euBulaUve record of th« researeh axperienea. 

Btoa raeaipt of the Individual schedule designs, the project staff 

end several students designed a pre-test schedule, and developed a randon 

•anpie of the popOaUon of tuakegee, Alabana. Several class sessions 

were devoted to intervleuer training, foUowlng which each student oon- 

ueted three practise interviews. The eoiqpleted interviews were edited 

and then each group examined and revised the quesUons that th^ had de- 

elgned. QuesUons were changed, eUUnated, or left as written, a few 

were added. Ihe final schedule, reUecUng both student and faculty in- 
terestsy vas then prepared#^ 
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During late Januasy and early February the class, together with 
meaibers of the project staff, moved into a motel in Montgomery, 
and interviews were collected from a scientific sasq;d.e of the Negro popu- 
lation of the City. Bach student sought to secure fifteen interviews. 

A total of 498 interviews were taken for a completion rate of approad- 
nately 86^. WhUe this is a very respectable rate of completion, it 
would have been even higher had there been time to call back on refusals 
and respondents who were difficult to locate or were not at home. 

Following the interviewing, the students were guided in the prepara- 
tion of codes and then each student coded 17 coa^ete questionnaires. 

The data was then punched on IBM cards by a private data processing flm. 

Students prepared a proposal for the analysis of some portion of 
the data to test simple hypothesis using a selected number of varlableo 
on which data had been obtained. The data was analysed using a counter- 
sorter, and percentage distributions wore obtained. The students then 
prepared appropriate tables and wrote short research papers presenting 
their results. These papers were read and discussed during the final 
practlcuum sessions. Some students will expand their papers in the senior 
year with more emphasis placed on substantive and theoretical questions. 

A representative sample of the papers prepared this year appears in 
Appendix C. 

In Juna, a .nail grant waa raealrnl from the 0. S. Offloa of a - 
tlon to anabla the project ataff to wlntervlw the aain. population to 
obtain nor. data on aoho<d. deaegregation and voting behavior. Several 
atudenta trained in the reaeareh pracUenun were enploped to interview the 
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saispla and coda tha data* lha facultj la nov angagad in a conpr^analya 
analysis of both tha original data and tha nora raeantly eoUaetad dkta* 

Tha Dlractor and Assoclata DLractor will ba involvad In tha axtanslra 
analysis of this data during tha aeadanie year 1966*67 • Tha first 
faculty monogra^i devalopad from the original data was prepared by Dr. 
Wilmoth Carter, a member of tha project staff, during tha currant 
Summer. A copy appears in this document as Appendix D. 

III. Eraluation 

The area studies project developed out of a recognition by tha 
social science faculties that existing courses in research methodology, 
while introducing students to the general principles of research design 
and execution, were formal, pedcmtie, and textbookish and offered little 
opport\uiity for actual field experience. The ecperiment this year with 
the new research practicuum has demonstrated that the area studies 
program does provide the means for substantially upgrading course offer- 
ings in this field. For the first time, students have had an opportunity 
to combine theory with practise. They have developed their own substantive 
research objectives, conducted actual field interviews, and coded and 
Analyzed the data. 

The grade distribution for the two semester practicuum suggests that 
the students generally performed well although the course was more ex- 
tensive and demanding than courses previously offered in this field. 

The grade distribution for the class is presented in the accompanyisg 
table. 



,rnMv " 




Grade 


1st Semester 


% 


2nd Semester 


% 


A 


3 


7.7 


8 


29.6 


B 


12 


30.8 


10 


37.0 


C 


a 


53.8 




25.9 


D 


— 


— 


^ "\ 


3.7 


E 


— 


— 


\ 

\ 

1 




I 


3 


7.7 




\ 













total 39 100,0 27 




It will be noted that the percentage of students with above average 
grade performance increased from 38.5 in the first semester to 66.6 in 
the second semester. 

Tangible evidence of the value of the program can be seen by evalu- 
ating the research analysis which they prepared during the later stages 
of the course. Although these analysis were based on a limited nmnber 
of variables and cross-tabulations were not elaborate, the research 
papers reflected a reasonably good grasp of the fundamentals of research. 

Aside from the pedagogical benefits, the area survey provided a valu 
able social experience for the participating students. They were able 
to observe firsthand the life style and personality structure of a cross- 
section of the population of Montgomery. The nature of these experiences 
and the students reaction to them were described in daries which the stu- 
dents kept. Some representative accounts are presented in Appendix P. 




Ihe area aurrej also provided aa important outlet for the oonauBBa* 

tion of facully woearch. For the first tiino, the fheulty was aUe to 

ato^y the general sooial, eoononto, and denograiihlo eharaotarlstles of 

the eoaaninity end to stn^ Megro fenUjr struetore, adgration patterns 

and Toting behavior. Iha data which was gathered will provide the basis 

for a sertes of facnltgr research nonographs which wlU be prepared daring 
the ooning yeare 

In canvassing public and private agencies in Hontgcmeiy prior to 

condncung the area survey, it was discovered that Uttte infonatioa was 

available on the Degro conmunitF. Accordingly, nuch of the social and 

deaographlc data which was collected during the snrvey wiU be very 

valuable to those agencies and groups that have an interest in the la- 

provsaeat of general sooial and econonie condlUons in the City, lbs 

project director and other aeabera of the staff will be engaged during 

the Ihll of 1966 in the preparaUon of a sooial profile of the HontgoaeiT 

comuaity whloh will be distributed to appropriate puhlle and private 

organisations. Copies wlU also be distributed to each of the respondents 

in the eurvflr s«q^le so that th^ wUl have first-hand InfomUon about 
thu oouDunitj*^ 



IVe Futura ProJectloim 

Ihe experlaentatlon with the area research tialnlag prograa this year 
has shown that it substantially enriches both teaching and researeh in 
the sooial sciences, and nakes a substanttal contrlbnUon to the laprovei»«t 



Mtty expressed an Interest in the^sults of 



Mf noi 

I 




(Kmo 



1 
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of the comnuxdty beyond the eampue. Consequently, Tuakegee will continue 
this program as a permanent aspect of its curriculum. The program will 
b© supported from revenues recently received by Tuakegee as a part of its 
long-range fund raising drive. The "seed” grant which the Fels Foundation 
made available to experi.ment with this project has, therefore, made a 
lasting contribution to Tuakegee *s continuing efforts to modernize and 
update its currieuliam. 
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TUakegee Institute 



Social Seienea 300 - 301 



^ SassM B— Magg la Ms^paa of Soel«l 8elme« 

A, Starey Methodolog y 

1* Goneral Research Design 

Campbell, An^ and George Katona. "The Sample Survay: A Techniques 
for Social Science Research," in Pestinger, Leon and Daniel Kata. 
gesearc^ ^ thQds in ^ Behavioral Sciences . New loric: The Dvyden 
Press, 1953, Chapter 1. ^ 

“** taalysla. Olmooe: Iha Ptm.. 

"?*® Formulation of the Research Design", in Kata. 
Dani®l, Doxvin Cartwright, Samuel Bldersveld, and Alfred MeClung 

1954, ^ Esopaganda. New York: The Dryden I^ess, 

Kish, Le^ie. "Some Statistical Problems in Research Design", in 
American Sociological Review, 24 (June, 1959), 32S-338. 

Sa ^2ia 2f Social Science . London: Lon^s, Green 
and Company, 1953, Chapter 1, ^rt 4. wreen 

.fSffliSZ Methods in Social Inveatigetion . New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1958, Chapters 1, 3, 4. “ 

S^ltiz^ Cl^re, Marie Jahoda, Morton Deutsch, and Stuart Cook. 

Soc^l R^^ NewYoik: Harry Holt and 
Company, 1959, Chapters 2, 4, 14, Appendix A, pp. 461-464. 

Source Metarlal if*or Survey ReaAitr^ 

Angell, Robert C. and Ronald Freedman. "The Use of Documents. Records 
^^Ifatesd.18, and Indlees,", In FraUngor and Kata. on. alt.. 

Salltlz, Jahoda, ;Deutsch, and Cock. on. clip .. Chapter 9. 

Madge, op. cit.. Chapter 2. 

Faatt^oj;^ Sd*309^!^ iS ^ Selaneea . 

«“»«*•>• of Error. In tb. 1950 Canans*. 
as ffl glpafl !atfl.tl3tlel^n, Dec., 1953, Vol. 6, Ho. 5, pp. 15^T 
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Anthropology «na Sociology. pp~180-232, ^ 

SBgatlonnalre. and Tn t orvlao a»h«*, 

K«ha, Robert L., and Charles F, Cannell. Ihe Dneirf.. 

*“”^dr’ "Questionnaire CoastruoUon," la Salltla 

Jahoda. Deutsch. and Cook. op. oit., pp. 546-574. ' 

Usarsfeld, Paul F. >'lhe Art of Asking Whr • in «.♦- ♦ , ' 

op. clt.. pp. 675-686. °8 in Kata, ^ al. 

Legg^ett, J., and G, Lenaki, ”CaatA rtsi«<> n * 

the Research Interview « r ' ?“** M9T9Dg% in 

(I960), pp. 463-467. ' '^<""1-n n r9f 65 

Moser, op. cit.. Chapter 12. 

P^cetor teive^t^reL*lL fn :: ^(aeM^ mne.ton. 

Slltls, Jahoda, Deutsch, and Cook. op. cit.. Chapter, 7, 10. 

IV. SanjAing 

Kish, Leelie. "Selection of the Sample," in Peetin^*,. .i 
Katz. op. cit -r Chapter 5. P » m Feetinger and 

ig gical°tovi °1952)“p;! 7 ^^“ 

0£s_elt., Chapter 3, Part C, Section 2. 

Moser, gp. cit.. Chapters 5, 6, 7. 
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V. Response lUtA 






Hansjn, Morris H., Wmiam h, Hurwits, and Leon Pritsker »Th. 

^curacy of Census Results," teerioan Soel9loeieal Itiivfau 
18 (August, 1953), pp. a6-4237^ g- S A aaP9i 



“S'* »• Hiavits. "The Prohlen of 

Hon-Res^nse in Sample Surveys,” Journal of the 

Statistical . Association , 41 (December, 1946), pp. 517-524 



'S:; s.*s;v 



Lowe, PraMis E., and Eiomas C, MoOormick. "Same Surver 
PP?*3^315' — Opinion Cuarterly, 19 (p^i^ 



*’‘’“*Motit''Hf4e^^!I^“^^'* Siimians. "An Attempt of Getting the 
oS Without CaUbacks." JoiiSal 

P ,. ^ Statistical Association, 44 (Hurch,“i949),' 



VI • Interviewing 



I he _ American Journal of Soeiolo f ^ 62 (September, 1956^ Thla 

interviewing^L soiiaT reL'^cS^^^ 



Ansdon, Strauss and Leonard Sehwartzman. "Cross Claaa Tnf Ate 

Coamnanlcative S^yles," 



•Oannell and Kahn, op, elt . 

Selltiz, Jahoda, Doutsch, and Cock. op. dt .. Chapter 7. 



Kahn, Rotert L., and Charles F. Cannell. The Dvnamica of 

^^ervlewlng . New Torki John Wiley aS dlroTigs? So.n 
the entire bock; pay special attention to ^a^te™ i-3* “9, 



Madge, pp. cit.. Chapter 4. 



^af A^d^!°^’ Survey Research Center, I960. 



in L^^rfel^fna H h "The Focused Interview," 

*““* hosonberg, eds. The Lansuage of Sool.i 
Sssasrch. Glencoe: The ft-ee Press7Tv55,^ 476-^ '' 



Moser, pp. cit .. Chapter 11. 



^**Jaho3« Interviewing," in Selltiz 

Jahoda, Deutsch, and Cook, pp^ eit .^ pp[ 574-5^ ' 
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' n% no 






am 
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Mi-ting and Coding Interview Seh«dulft« 



Cartwrtght, Doivin P. «Analy8is of Qualitative Material," in 
Pestinger and Katz, op. pit. . Chapter 10. 



Selltiz, Jahoda, Deutsch, and Cook. Chapter 11. 

— ^nual for Coders, Ann Arbor: Survey Research Center, 1961, 
Moser, op. cit. . pp. 269-280. 

• Analysis and Presentation 

Jfynan. Survey Desi gn and An^a^rs^m . Part III . 

Selltlz, Jahoda, Deutsch and Cook. op. eit .. Chapters 11-13. 



lAzarsfeld. "Problems of Survey 
Analysis, in Katz, et al. op. cit .. pp. 70,8-728. 



Moser, op. cit .. Chapter 15. 



n>ePr..PTM8, 



IA» Content Analvaia 



Berelson, ^rx^d • Content Analysis in CnTnmn4« »ation Research - 
4^ “ ard e!!“ Chai>t.rs 1, 



of <hiallt«tive »bt.rua,» In 
Pestinger and Katz, pp. cit .. pp. 421-470. 



Langua ge of Politlc^^ . ifev loxk: 
George W. Steward, 1949, es^cially Chapters 3-8. 






B. 



background t SOCIQL QGICAL RESEARP.w 
!• The Nature of Scientific Work 






Somerville. "Unbrellaology," Philosoph y of Seienes r Vol. 8, 1941 

1^0 , of Sociological Theory in Soeial Reaeerr*h 

Merton. Social Theory and Socia l Structure, pp, 3-16, 85-117. 
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III. 



S fieclal Problems of the S c ience of Soeiolnf 

*PP«aix 2, l»rt» 



V. 



PP. 498-510. “’“•’*'»» S-yl-wawr. of Smi.i i»..^hy1| 

aJ»P«^m?nt. «. The Btal« n..< p, i„ s«m.i p. 

Pestmg«: «,d Katz. Chapters 3 and 4. 

of Social Chapters 5 and 6. 

Panol or Longi tudinal 

m Ul,*? Lamn»« .r 

32a Pwptn' 

a? <^e of lypBf, In S nPlologieel B.....-.K 

32lg. P^lT Encounter, th. Onf iiagalaa. pp. 265-307. 
^*** -Direct Obaemrd^f.ion 

Festlager and Katz. ep. elt ., Chapter 9. 

'■“aJStt^SrtssTjy ?- 

cornel! University °* '*^“«Ft»tlon, 

Participant Observer Technique In a»li 
^oun,,1 of So^TnTy^l, 



Jbdge. jBp, clti.. Chapter 3. 



E-l^ged edltlcn, 4pp«^. 
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Project ive Techniou Ai* 



Llndzey. "Thematic Apperception Teat. Jnfm.,, n * 

Pp'Vis^ChapW 37 ^hIpU^5?"4VjrHi?^^cSptS^ ^ 
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appendix b. a study of family and community life 



1* (You)(your^ ) told me who the adults are who live here and their relationahlp 



to you. Could you please toll me the first names of all the children and those 
under a who live hereV ««**«•«» c»a 






Mf nn* 

• f I 
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xr no 







Name 


1. 


2. 


3. 




5. 


T. 


a. Is that a bqy or 
a girl? 


M F 


11 F 


M F 


M F 


M F 


M F 


b. Nhat Is (his) (her) 
relationship to 
you? 














c. Nhon was (he) (she) 
born? 

(GET MONTH AND 
YEAR) 












* 


(mnTH) 


(MONTH) 


Imonth) 


{HOHtH) 


iHONIH) 


(mohih} 


(YEAR) 


(YEAR) 


(mR) 


(mR) 


(mR) 


^YBAR) 


Bo you have any (other) children, either under or over a, vho are not 

tiros 1 rNOl (GO TO 3) 

(IF YES) 'I 


ring here? 


Name 


1. 


2. 


T. 


r. 


T. 




a. Is that a boy or 
a girl? 


M F 


M F 


M P 


M F 


M F 


M P 


b. Vfhon was (bo) (she) 
bom? 

(GET MONTH AND 
YEAR) 












• 


(MONTH) 


(MONTH) 


^nth) 


tmoH) 


(v/mn) 


(MONTH) 




(iSiUt) 


OEAR) 1 


“TyearT 


lUAR) 


{mR) 


~Iybar) 


c. Where is (he) (she) 
now? 

(GET CITY AND 
STATE) 














(CITY) 


(CITY) 


(city) 


IcmJ 


(CITY) 


{cm) 


(STAIE) 


(STATE) 


(state) 


Tsiatb) 


(STATE) 


(STATE) 


d. Why did (he) (she) 
go there? 
















see (him) (her) 7 
(GET ACTUAL DATE) 














^MONTH) 


(MONTH) 


(MONTH) 


Jmmu) 


{hqnih) 


(t^ONTH) 


(YEAR) 


(YEAR) 


IfroAR) 


^mR) 


ImR) 


{mR) 


f « Did you go there ^ 
or did (he) (she) 
cone here? 


THERE 

HEBE 


THERE 

HERE 


THERE 

HERB 


THEBE 

HERB 


THERE 

HERE 


THERE 

HERB 
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3. What about your close relatives such os your parents and brothers and sisters. 
Can you please t^l no vhero the ones live who do not live here in Montgomery? 



!ERJC 



RELATIVE 



a. LIVES IN. 

(GET CITY AND 
STATE) 



b. How often do you 
see (him) (her) V 



(if NEVER) 
c. Do you keep in 
touch by letter 
or phone or not 
at all? 



1 . 



2. 



(cm) 

Tstate) 



OFIT.N 



When did (he) 
(she) go to 

4 

(place) 



(if not all life) 

Why did (he) 
(she) go there? 



e. 



SELDOM 
I'iEVER 



I 

LETTER 

PHOI^ 

NOT AT 
ALL 



ALL LIFE 



(YEAR) 



(CITY) 



(STATE) 



3. 



OFTEN 
SELDOM 
NEVER 



4^ 

LETTER 

FH01€ 

NOT AT 
ALL 



ALL UFE 



(YEAR) 



(CITY) 



(STATE) 



OFTEN 
SELDOM 
NEVER 



4. 

LETTER 

FHOIi: 

NOT AT 
ALL 



ALL LIFE 



(YEAR) 



(CITY) 



(state) 



OFTEN 
SELDOM 
NEVER 






LETTER 

PHONE 

NOT AT 
ALL 



ALL LIFE 



(YEAR) 



5. 



(CITY) 



(STATE) 



OFTEN 
SELDOM 
NEVER 



iLETTER 

PHONE 

NOT AT 
ALL 



XV 'J/ 

ALL lOB 



(YBAR) 



live (wife-s)(hueband<a)) relaUvea 



(IF YES^ 




MOl (GO TO 5) 



a. Which relative 
is that? 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


b. How often do 
you see (him) 
(her)— eveiy 


EVERY DAY 


EVERY DAY 


EVERY DAY 


EVERY DAY 


EVERY DAY 


day, once or 
twice a week, 


1-2 WEEK 


1-2 WEEK 


1-2 VJEEK 


1-2 WEEK 


1-2 WEEK 


once or twice 
a month, less 


1-2 MONTH 


1-2 MONTH 


1-2 I40NTR 


1-2 MONTH 


1-2 MONTH 


often? 


LESS 


LESS 


LESS 


LESS 


IJBSS 



icrrm; 

i 
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jwriso 

if Mi«f 


























5. How long have you lived in this (house) (apartment) ? 



-ALL LIFE I (GO TO 7, p. 4) 



Januaxy 1966 



.(HlKfiBR OF TEARS) 



IF NOT "ALL LIFE»» ^ 

please tell no all the places where you have lived. First of all, 
where woro you born? (INTERVIEl£R: AFTER QUESTIONS ON RIRTHTLArp bpppat 

uuEsnoas m each successive tove adZk) 





BORN IN ' 


1 MOVED to"" 


MOVED TO~" 


MOI/ED TO 


MOVED TO 1 


(CITY) 


(city) 


(city) 


^CITY) 


(city) 


Tstate) 


(STATE) 


Tstate) 


(stateT 


(STATE) 1 


(IF IN NDNTG0M-' 
ERI) 

a. What street 
was that? 






















b. How long 
did you live 
there? 












(years) 


■ _ (YEARS) 


(YEARS) 


(years) 


lYRAS&'i 1 


c. Who lived 
there with 
you? 












d. Why did you 
move from 
there? 

1 













f. 



Why did you decide to cove to Montgoneiy? 




g. Why did you decide to cove to this part of Mon^^>neiy?_ 



ridirii « “ «»»<» 

^OOD idea" 



i. Why do you fool this way?. 



nf no\ 
r#ir*v I 



F-U 



iwrno 



er|c 












7. 
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Dp you think thsre is any chanco of your moving in the next twelve months? 

\ MO CHANCE I (GO TO 8) 



SO^E chamceI 



lIF «S0MB CHANCE” V 






7a. Would you soy you definitely will move, probably will noveT or are you 
uncertain? ' ^ 



lEFIMITSLY WILL xMOVE 



i PROBABLY VJILL I^VE 



I 



ni;cERTAi:i 



/b. Why are you thinking of moving? 



7c. Do you expect to stay in the Jtontgonory area if you do move? 



YES 



(IF YES) 



VI/ 



7d. To which part of Itontgomery 
do you expoct to novo? 



(IF MO) 




7c, If you do move from i^cntgoneryi 
where would you move to? 



Tcity^ 



(STATE) 



7f. What are your reasons for choosing this place? 



8 . 



families Join together in celebrating such things as birthdays, holidays, reunions, 
during^the^year?^ participate in celebrations that bring the fazaily together 



[IF YES) i 

8a. What celebrations do you have? 
8b. Who participates? 



dO (GO TO 9) 



8c. How often would you say you go to these big get-togethers? 

LQNCE. A ^^DMTH OR KORF. ) I SE’^/ERST TII-ES A YEAR I I LESS OfSIT 






irr no: 

f V ♦ 



F— 18 WNiMf 



I Xt fio 














i-y.i' V •-4< — w.-v*Hk*tW* '■> ■• 
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Now, I would like you to think of the ^ CoS^yw please tell 

know best tbocides your (huscand) (jdf e) 

ne the first name of each one so that we von* t jet theip. inixed up. 

(ASK SERIES 9a THROUGH 9h FOR EACH BRSON ItfilED) 



mi(R 
llF MOT CLEA R T 



9q. Is 



a nan or 



ft vonan? 

9b. Is (he) (she) a 



relative or a friend? 



(IP RELATIVE ^ . 

9c. VIhat relation is (he) 
(she) to you? 



9d. How old is 



9e. How often do you see 

V 



(IF KSVBR SESsT 



9f. Do you phone or \a*ite 
to (him) (her)? 



9g. Is 



9h. What is (Ss)Cher 




married? 

m rm 



10. CoBlng back to your own fondly, are you single, narried, separated, divorced, or 
vldowsd? 



gTMPXE 1 (GO TO 15) I mEgiifl dPAmSPJ Imvo m b] LM-Ppil 

I 1 .L ^ 

(TF T 5 VER MARRIED) ^ 



10a. (Is) (was) this your first marriace? ' 013 ^ 

lOb. Could you please tell ne the Eonth and year of your (first) narrlaget 

MOOTH 



(IF M&HRIBD fSOKS THAN OiffiE) lOo. And the nonth and year of this marri age? 

lOd. (Is)(v>a 3 ) this your (husband's) (wife's) first narrlageT U^sJ 




Kr 



F -19 



xmo 



I 



IVi no 

# •••• f 

















5r 
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[IF APPROPRIATE, COMTim. IF IHAPPROPRIAI E GO TO 15l 

I 



^ Now, you said you hove c hildren » • (CHECK PAGE 2 IF ISGBSSABY) 
IF APPROPRIATE! 



\ 



11a Do you expect to have (ifiore) children? j DBS j (CONTINUE) 



ESI 



(IF YES) 11a a How oatQr children do you expect to have in all (including those 

you now have? ^NUMEER OP CHILDREN 

llba How sure are you that you will really have. . . .^children In all? 



VERY SURE 1 



I NOT SURE I 



12a How do you Intend to keep the nunber of your children limited to 



? 



13. 



How many children do you think your (wife) (husband) would want if (she -he) could 

IRJMfiER OF CHILDRBl 



choose?. 



U. 



Some people tell us that some of their children cane too soon of too 1®^ or when 
they didn't want any more. Now how about you? Were all yow chllto^ bom 
just when you wanted then or would you have preferred any of yow chUdren to 
have boon born earlier, or la lor, or perhaps not at all. How about your first 
child? (REPEAT SERIES FOR EACH CHILD) 




EARLIER T1 
LATER ( ) 
NOT AT ALL ( ) 
AT THE RIGHT TIMS (A 



( ) 
( ) 
1 ) 



( ) 
( ) 
1 ) 



( ) 
( ) 
(_)_ 



( ) 

( ) 
U. 



TT 
( ) 
( ) 
LI 



15a We are interested in how things got done in a fazaily. • .for instance, who makes the 
major decisions in your forllyV 



15aa Vlho looks after tho nonoy and tho bills?. 



(IF R HAS OR IS LIKELY TO HAVE CHILDREN, CONTIITOEa IF R IS SINGLE OR HAS NO CHILDREN, 

GO TO 16) _ — 

Who (will) dGclde(8)(d) how many children there should bo before your 



family (is)(^was)(vdli bo) conploto? 

I husband ! 



WIFE 



15c. Who (will) dl 3 clpllne(s)(d) the children? 



I WIFE { 






O 

ERIC 



iiWiiiaKfiSiiiiiiaitttti 










..<,*. . ,-t '-^-'ffrr-r rr tr-r-r r--i ,- •'»•'• 'i^'»fijUifi^. yr]pj | P'| |i |j^ 
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Another topic on which we need inforeation is vtot people do in their spore ttoe. . . 



l6e Do you vatch television? 



(IF YESl 



MOl (GO TO 17) 



16a. Do you vatch prograns dealing with news and politics? 






(GO TO 17) 



(IP YES) 



i 



16b. VJhich prograns in particular do you watch?. 



16c. About how nuch tine each day do you spend watching prograns dealing 



\dth news and politics? 



TIIB 




17. How about radio. . .do you listen to tho radios 
18 Now, we would like to find out what you read and how much you read. . .take magaainoa, 

fo^'ell^^e. Do you read any nagasines? 



I 



TW\ (GO TO 19) 

(IF lES) 18a. VIhat icagazine(s)?. 

19. How about the newspaper. . .do you read newspapers? 

FhoI (go to 20) 



(IF IBS) 



1^^ 



i 



19a. What newspaper(s) do you read? 




19b. How often do you read a newspaper? 

V.w. 1 ^ 7 l n.-^ Tims A fom A HEEKJ 1 1-?! A iSffl 



19c. Which part of the paper do you read first? 



Ki^ 



[EDITORIAlI I SPORTS I I I^GRO SECTIONJ 






OTHBR 



19d. (Boss) (do) the papor(s) report all the news you ore Interested in? 
i YES ] (GO TO 20) 



NO 

J 



(IF NO) 19o. What other ne^ would you like to see covered?. 



irrpos 
ron^ I 




r 
















! 






1 



* -i^'* ■ ' . . - J ^ ' .V «•«*''*' 
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Oaring an aloetlon, do you got a bettor ^ 

f^italavlolon, nowopopors, oagaolnes, frlondo, or froB mdl 



I «PRT.-RvrfiXOH ] I MSWSPAIBR^ | MdGAZIHE^ | ^|R1EN^ 



•L'li'iiil 



OTHBR. 



21. Do you 



belong to any clubs or groups like these? (SHOW CARD I) 



(1). 

( 2 ). 



(3). 



S5‘?is.%s3ts;;.snu » • 

„_jSS2‘.:SS5*Si ™. w" «» s^“*“ 

srss; sn«^ ■->-) 

"ci'sr'sssss's'ssri^ m., «, b««. » u~ «*) 

Fam groups (liko the Faro Bureau) 

'Cbureh or church-connected groups 
'Fraternities or sororities 

'Soclai ciubs (like a bridge club) (sjecifi) 

Jlone (GO TO 23) 



22. 



(ARK ElfPIHE SERIES FOR EACH ORGAMI2ATION lEKKONED XN ^fl 



22Qo 



22b. 



NOQO of 
orgonlza* 
tion 
How long 
have you 
been a raecH 
bor of *i 



22c. 



Have you ever 
held any off- 
ice in this 
organ! gation Y_ 



YES 



(IP IBS) 

22d. Vfbat office(s) 
do (did) you 
hold? 



22e. 



Hov often does 
thia group raeet< 



22f • How often do you 
attend meetings? 



2. 



NO YES 



3. 



4. 



NO YES 



NO 



YES 



22g. What benefits have 
you received fron 
thta organization V 



YES 



NO 



YES NO YES 



YES 



m 



23. As I said earlier, we are interested in fanily and conmunlty life. What do you 
think are the most inportont problems facing your coroinityr 







I 



1 



I 



• irrwot 
|ror*v I 



Ki no 

r#i»* i \ 



F-22 



'Fino' 
« «M*r 



at fio 

, I *.•* 



. 

»ERIC 



Ly3B9&aS33 












24. Do you feei that there are 
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pooiAe who help tho coiaomiity deal with those prohleos? 

r® 



25. Vftiat do you look for in a leader V. 




26. Which people in the corcunity do you thinlc of as leaders/ 

b. — ®* 

f. 



a. 

d. 



e. 



27. Do other people in the connunity think of then as connunity leaders*/ 



Ci^ 









1. 


T. 


T. 


28a. Vliat docs (he) 
(she) doV 








2Sb. Why do you choose 
(hin)(her)V 

























■^i - Over tho past ton years vould you say 
toa ch^Id or recainod tho aane< 






(TF CHAKGEPI 



i 



31a. In what vjay’^. 
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that the Basro leadorahlp to Montsonery 

•^M^NEP THB_SM^ 

Ttr RRMAli^P the SAtC 

31c. Should It ho 
^ ifAV it XSi 



31b. Are those changes all rightv 

YEsi rs§- 



oll right tho way it 

'S.L RlGfflL 



T!1PR0VED_ 



♦hnt uhlte cltizana poapoot tho Negro loadoraV 

Negro leadorV^ 

33a. ^■Jhy do you think sor_ 



34. What do you think of Dr. !4irtto Luthor 



King, Jr.vUF NOT AUBADI I«IBI08BD). 



34a. Do you agroo ulth any of hla Ideas and 



actions? {IF BtW ALBBADI ffiOTIOffiD) 



551 (GO TO 34c) 



nJ/ ^ 

(IF IBS) 34b. Which aro those/. 



34C. DO you diaagroo with any of hia ideas and actions? ___ 

(IF IBS) 34d. VJhich aro thoy? 






(GO TO 35) 



35, Havo you hoard of the Black l^slins? 



YES 

r 



(IF IBS) 35a. What do you 



rSol (GO TO 36) 
think of their ideas and actions?_ 




Kr »0 



I 



)ri nr% , 
i Iir« f ; 



F-24 



I Ff WO 
U Of*Y 



o — 

ERIC 















36. I 9 thore any group anong tho white 
way fron tho rest? 
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people in Konteonery that seen, different in amr 

FmoI (go to 36c) 



(IF TES) 36a. Vlhi^h group(s)‘i^ 
36b. In what woy? 



(IP NOT MENTIONED) 

36c. What about poor people, are thoy different? 

36d. Why is that?. — 



1 ^ 



tIP NOT I'ENTIONBD) 

360. Iilhat about Jews, aro they different? 
36f. Why is that?. 









37. 



Vihat do you feel are the coin political lesues in this eliate'.. 




o 

ERIC 

W/IWlilRIffTIILiU 
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1 
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There has been eone dlacueeion about the lack of certain puWic 

sorvicea in tho Itontcoaery comunity. What do you think Montgomery needs ooat? 



40, do you think that tho Alabama Republican Party is interested in helping the Negro 
in Alabama? 



yES 



NO 



PQM«T KNOW 



40a. Why is that? 




a. Do you tMnic that tho Doooeratle Parly of Alabono io Interosted In holplng the Mogto 
in Alabama? 



N 



\ DQM«T KNOW 



41a. Why is that?. 



42. In the Montgomery Negro community which organization or group ha® ^he Negro 

noat? Which next? And which next? (HAND CARD AND RAl® THEM IN 0RC6R) 



N.A.A.C.P. 

Montgomery Improvement Association 



Jlontgomexy Voter’s League 



jSouthem Christion Leadership 
‘Conference 



Studont Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee (SNCC) 



42a. Have you ovor attonded a meeting of any of those groups? 

nS5l (GO TO 43) 



(IP IBS) 42b. Which one? 



43. Did anyone in your family go and see the SclEia-to-ltontgonery march last ^ring? 



[1^ 

(IF lES) 43a. Who was that?. 




Other 



NOl (GO TO 44) 



44. Did anyone in your family join in tho march? 
(IF YES) 44a. Who was that?, 









(GO TO 45) 



45. Would you say that the Selma-to-Montgomory march accomplished anything important? 

rsoi 



(IP YES) 45a. What do you think it accom- (IF NO) 45b. Why not?. 



i 



plish^*’? 

* PI no • 



F-26 



xmo 



i 



nr.no 

fill* # 



V 




















V‘>* ' ' 1 1 ijj py jll yiiillgiyg^^ 






I 
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46. B,v aid Negroes here feel about other people co«lng i» «d deaonst«tl«g for th«» 




c Ts^t S“U^?:irfix^5’’ottirr^vf s:?d’n*;s^”hc^“s^e 

anyway* What do you think? 



SHOULD SErWI 






47a. Why is that? 




f ^ fe"el“tfe*s^e^7?u Sd b^orrSe'SL 



1 MORE I 



lussJ 



ES3 



48a. Why do you feel this %«y?. 




nEsKcONnNUE) [13(SKIP TO 49f, TOP OP ®n PiCB) 



TO TOSS^ 4 

49a. When did you register? 





(MONTH), 



(TEAR) 



A4.7Cle 0 - w 

49b. Were you registered by the county registrar or ly a federal registrar 

i FEDERiSn 



\ countyI 

49c. Why did you register then?_ 



49d. Did you have any trouble registering? \ 
(IF YES) 49e. What sort of trouble?. 






(CK) TO 50) 



(SKIP TO 50. NS rr PAGEl 



I 




nt rm 

f ‘i>»* y ‘ 



ixrro 
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IF R IS HOI A HEOISIEHED VOTER. I.E. SAID "HO" TO 
49f. Havw you aver tried to register? f 

(IF lES) 







(GO 10 49J) 



49g. How long ago did you first try to register? 
49h. How many times have you tried to register? 
49i. Why weren't you able to register? - 



mumebr of IEARS 



MUMEER OF TlieS 



49J. Do you intend to register? 

ran 



HO 



49k. \«hen? 



49m. Why not?. 



50. Do you try to get other people to vote? LSI. 

51. Do you think that the Voter Rights BUI of 1964 wUl have any effect on the Negro's 

(SKIP TO 52) 



(IF IBS) 51a. What effect do you think it \dll have here?. 




E3 



ESI 



In election campaigns, different groups work for one candidate or another. Are there 
any groups on this list that you particularly trust— that is, would you “J*;® 
likely to vote for a candidate they recommend? (USE CARD AND CHECK ALL GROUPS R 

TRUSTS) ^ ^ 

Veteran groups Protestant groups 

>arm groups _;_Business groups 



Catholic groups 
College groups 



Jewish groups 



Labor unions 



None 



Are there any groups on the list that you don't trust— that is, would you be likely 
to vote against candidates they recommend? (USE CARD AND CHECK ALL GROUPS R 
DISTRUSTS) 



Veteran groups 
Farm groups 
Catholic groups 
College groups 



.Protestant groups 
Business groups 



Jewish groups 



Labor unions 



None 



F-28 
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Some people eey that because Jews are a ninorlty group thy are wre to ^ 

Negroes; others say they take advantage of Negroes. How do you feel about this? 

["take advantageI 



LIKELY TO HELP I 



54a. Vfhy do you feel this vay?. 



54b. What else have you heard about Jews?. 



(IF R WAS REGISTERED BEFORE THE 1964 ELECTION, CONTINUE. IF R WAS HOT REGISTbl SKIP TO 



55 . Many registered voters were not able to get to the polls during ihu last election* 
How about you— did you vote in the last election for President? 

fYESl CS 

fiw '1' (IF HO) r 




55a e Who did you vote for? 




55b. Was there any particular reason 
you did not vote? 











(IF R EVER REGISTERED. CONTINUE. IF R NEVER REGIST ERED. SKIP TO 37 ) 



56. In an election, how (do) (would) you decide which candidates to vote for? 




57. Do white politicians here do anything to get the Negro vote? 

I DQH*T KHOWl (GO TO 58) 



fYEn 

(IF YES) 57a. What do they do? 



NOi (GO TO 58) 



58. In the future do you think that Negroes in Montgomery will have more or less say 
in how things are run? 

i DON«T know! (GO TO 59) 









58 a. How will that come about?. 



xf no 

rof* f I 



F-29 



! jcrno 

jrOMY 

I 



«• 1*0 3 



iaiiB 



mm 






mssssmsssmss&asMm 



tarn 
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59. Jfera is a list of nones. Ion will know sene of thso and Mt *'A?*** 

oacb none, toll ne If you have heart of hln. If you hwo he^ ^ ^ J^Lot 

oa i*ether you olwoys aeree with hln, sonetinos agree rtth hin, dlsa ^ brt wspeot 
him, or believe nobody should listen to bln. Add anything else you hove to soy 

about hji^e 



* ^ 


KNOW 


tir awuwj 

ALVIAYS T 
AGREE 


SOMETIMES ' 
AGREE 


BESIBCT BUT 
DTSAGREE 


NOT [ 
LISlENl 


COMMENTS 


Ha 


Lvndon B. Johnson 














be 
















Ca 


"Bull" Connor 
















Richmond Flo^jors 














Oa 


Janes Folson 














m 


.TnmAO 














H H 1 1 4nn 
















Kftrf. JfindS 














ass 

ie 


Jnnes Nhrtin 










' 




i. 


Raloh McGill 














ke 


E. D. Niron 














1. 


Ki*7nno Mcnmah 








' 






Qe 


Ian Sn5.th 
















noAt*£ra Wfullae^ 














0 . Levi Watkins 




1 } 









60. I hove a few questions about religion. Can you please tell no i*at your rdigion 
is— ore you Protestant | Catholic y or what? 



PROTESTANT 1 

i 



t CATHOLIC 1 (GO TO 60b) 



OTHBR 



{smcm. GO TO eob) 



(IP PROTESTANT) 60o. What specific denonlnation are you— Methodist^ Presbyturl®o» 

Baptisty Eplscopaliony or vhat? 



60b. How often do you go to church? Would you soy more than once a week, once a 
weelcy two or three tines a nsonthy once a Donthy a few tines a yssTy less than 
thaty or never? 



1 MORE THAN ONCE A WEEK I I ONCE A WEEK I i 2-3 TIIg S A MPNlfl | 



A FEW TI^ES A YEAR 









Kri»o) 



Wl 

I I 



{Mrno 

lrni«r 



7-30 







o 











1 

1 
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60bk Have you klvaya been a member of this faith? 1 13BS_i (GO TO 61) 

(IF NO) 60d. What faith were you a member of before you ohanged?. 



60e. Wby did you change?. 





61* Ceui someone \itio doesn't believe in God be a good citizen? I YBS.I I WJ 

62. Should religious leaders take a stand in favor of a candidate? 1 T&sJ 

62a. Why? ’ - 






Some of our questions have to do vith education. • • 



(IF RBSFONEBNT HAS, OR IS LIKELY TO HiVE, CHILDREN, CONTINIE. IF R'S CHILDREN ARB ALBBAtS 
GROWN, GO TO 65. IF R HAS NO CHILDREN AND IS UNLIKELY TO HAVE ANY, GO TO 66) 



63. What do you think is the least amount of education (your child) (any of your 
children) will need? 

SOME HIGHt (GO TO 64) I H.S. DIROMAJ (GO TO 64) 
I TRAIE SCHOOL I (GO TO 64) LC^XEGBJ (CONTINDB) OTHER 

(SIECIFY. GO TO 64) 

CQIJRflEV 



\ EIGHTH GRAlil (GO TO 64) 



(IF 



^3a. Have you started to provide for college? 







(IF 



T 



63c. How do you think they %iiU manage 
to afford college? 



64. 



Do you think (your child) (any of your' children) vill go to a private school some* 
time**either in elementary school or in high school? 



(IF YES) 64a. What sort of school vill that be?. 



64b. Why have you thought of sending your (child) (children)? 







(QO. TO- 65) 



I 



1 



F-31 
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.1 <.°u» « «»»:^ 

■2;t'^Havo any ot your cblldren graduaUd X To.. 



ESI 



(00 10 66) 



m. 

fZ ' kd (i(sho)(tU.y) |o to a coUuue. Uu do acnoox. ■ ~ 

Sine also after high school 



A».h GRADUATE _i V 

' ^ „hat 13 the bieheat erade you coopleted in aehool or 

66. About your own education. . .wnnx. * 

eollesn? 



m CSS 3 



, , «,i ™u ever M to a private elenontaiy. 

66a. Did you olvaya go to a public school, or did you ever 8P P" 

or higb achoolV 



AT Utvs TOffl.ic1 (GO TO 66d) 



SOME PMViffitLl 



(IFmVATB) 66b. ilhat sort of school vna that?, 



66c. HOW =any years did you spend there? 
(IP B VEST TO CMJECB) 66d. What colleeo did you go to? 




‘ ^■pgis Sgggl.n ! a.i( 

umop 



E 3 D 







I M WIIVS PUBLlin (00 TO 67d) 

(IP PRIVATE) 67b. «hat sort of school was «iat?. 



67c. How nony years did (ho) (she) attend?. 



(IP R.S WIPE OB HOSBAHD HEHT TO COLIEGE) 67d. 



Vhnt is the hiehest grade your father conplesod? 



I 0 -^ I I s-8 1 I 0-11 1 Li2J l?-J-2 J L^° riL,^^ aiy or high school? 

(IpWlKW68a. Mould you say he attended ele nontaiy or 



jtt r»o» 

I • i>* » i 



1 ELSr - ^NTAP^ 



F-32 
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pago ^ 

. XU ffrade your mother completed'* 

' '-n ngGH I 



retired, or what? 



(“ «”“> ' '“ r,'!^ 

m ,i») 

■(get job mlh Airo nsscHmiuM if toiiuis6»i~- »- lu ^ 

N uhot did (you) (ho) do on (your) (his) 

(IF ffiCEASED, BETIffiD, OR OWftOZED) 70c. «hat did 

, (®T JOB TITUS 4»u ' 

(IF VOBKIKO NOW, OOSTIHOE. IF BETIBED, GO TO 72. IF qNEMH.(HEI).^ 





(GO TO 71b) 




71a. (Have youjtbas ne; 

for any o«ier type of votHi 

fyin (GO TO 71b) ® (00 ^ ^'> 






m 



v.rnoi 

•"•s 
o ' 
ERIC 



(IF "IBS" TO 71 or 71a) 71b. What type of training?. 

71C. (Do)(does) (you) (your husband) supervise other people? 

Tld. HOW long (have ybh)(has he) worked on this Job?. 

Tie (DO you) (does he) consider this a secure Job with a future? 

71f If (you)(he) Should happen to lose this Job. do you feel it would e easy 

or tord to find another one? 



ca 



71g. 



EASY, 

Why is that?. 



CMil 




tyrwo 



iM r;r». 

# Of • <r . 



F-n 



























1 
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, ^ fh., he^ had In the last five years! 

71h. How many different Jobs (have you)( 

UmEBR 



(IP «JHE 7m 0®, corns®, if o®, oo to -niO 
711. VIhat was your last job . ' 



71J. va>y aid you change Jobs?. 



■ ^ of any State or Federal government- 1 

7Ut. (Have you) (has he) taken advantage any 
sponsored training program? 



lol (GO TO 71n) 



(IP IBS) Tim. Hhlch program?. ^ 

71n Is (your) (his) Job the kind ^e« the boss c 
wrSng or for no reason at all? 



dii 



».T. ^svornrnsi mLmMs ^ ^ 

72. Are Job opportunities his Job-hap,^ '-1th It, barely 

p&HRLY SATISFIED 



73be What (do 







misssM 



^Moe 9 he) like most about (your) (his) Job?. 
73a. Hhat (do you) (does hej xme m 



you) (does he) dislike most about (your) (his) Job? 



,«r«p,.nvp.n. cosTisnr ir iimT°rHoi.T) ®Ap is m. 

husband) be® unemployed? 



[flO TO 7* 
TTNa?ffL0XF ^^r ASK 7! 

MONTHS 



74. How long (have you) (has your 

74a. Hhy (aren-t you)(lsn-t he) working now? 



74b 



Are you receiving ®y public assistance? 

(151 (GO TO 74f , TOP OF ®XT PACE) 



lESl (CONTIS®) 

IspSTwhom are you geUxi>g 



74d. How much are you getting? 1 



HIR 



74e. Is f,.;,;- enough? [^.34 



(rj\ n*n '• 
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74g, How soon do you think (you) (he) will find a job?. 

74h. What (are you) (is he) doing about finding one?. 

75. (asT® youHbns your husband; ever been unenpltijrea ircm tm >-*»» w 
(sehoolKeoUoge) t itU now? 

I NO I (00 TO 76) 




?li7' tow often was that-once, two o r three times, mem often tnnn 



EI^3 



7^'i TIMES 



rMOPE OFTEN I 

75b. (Were you) (was he) out o£ work at all last year, 1965? 






(GO TO 
75d) 



i(IF lES) 75c. For how long?. 



75d. What about the year before, 1964? 
(IF lES) 75e. For how long? 






JIHMBBR OF MONTHS 

(GO TO 75f) 






75f. What about the year before that, 1963? 
(IF IBS) 75g. For how long?. 



,NUM^R OF MONTHS 

(GO TO 76) 




HUMBBR of MONTHS 



TT? HEAD OF HmiSEHQLD HAS HETIHED, C QNTiro. IF HOUSEHOLD HEAD HAS NOT FOBTIHED, GO TO , ? 2] 

76. Why did (you) (he) retire? 

76a. (Are you) (is he) able to hold a part-time job? 

76b. How did (your) (his) retirement affect your daily living? 

I HAD SO EFfECrl I nanSRD LOWER STAWUWM-1. 



wm 



E3 




wrnoi 

• Hf* > I 



ERIC 



Wt nO; 

«•*»»• f 






i xrno 

tr-Mf* V 
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«.ooT®n 4« ABOUT MIIB UlllilSS HIFB IS HEAD OF HOOffiBOLD. 

»?■ S5SSS y^gS ’pr^T- 

' rTm 9rr% ^ll^ 



, ,3D (00 TO 78) 

rffisi ' — 

(IF lES) 77a. (Is sha)(ar3 you) presontly enployed? 

ngsl I® (00 TO 77o) 



I 



%7'^«hat is (her)(your proseut oooupaUUHT 

7?e. Is ttiat full-tlno or part-tlno? 

77d. How lone (has sUo)(havo you) had this Job7. 



.(siBcm) 



PART-TIi4~| 



,(H0NIHS) 



jp p TS HOT PBBSEMTLY EMFLOIED) 

770. HOW lone Is It since (she) (you) did work?. 

77f. What vaa (her) (your) job?. 

77e. (Does she) (do you) expect to start work aeain? LJJ 






,(H0IHHS) 
.(SiECin) 
(GO TO 78)1 



TFTES) that (shoj(you) .vj.U work aealu -vouiu you any 

77h. How sure aro .you that ^sncny y 
sure, fairly sure, or not sure? 






wathly suh^ L ffor su^ 

771. When do you think (she) (you) wlU work aeain?. 

r,i. What Job will (she)(you) want when (she)(you) (does)(do) work? 



78. 



What (la) (was) your father’s occupation? 

78a. What (is)(waa) your nothor’s occupation? 



.(SPECIFY) 

.(SPECIFY) 



/wG*9 W WCX W \ w m O 



79. 



Does anyone else work who lives hero? 
(IF YES) 79a. Who is that? 

Xa — i— 



YES 



2.. 



79b. ^^at does (he) (she) do? 
1. 2*' 



wrfJO’ 



Mt f»f»* 

» I «»• r 
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How, Just a faw more questions and we'll be through . . . 
80. Do you own this home, pay rent, or what? 

■ovSn I PtY BRwn (GO TO 80d) OTHBB. 



(GO TO 80h) 



(IF OVfflSl 




80a. Could you please tell me the 
present value of this house? 






80b. Are you still paying for your home? 
ISsI i NO 1 (GO TO 81) 




(IP IBS) 80c 0 Are you nearly through 
payings about half done> e 
quarter done> or less? 



I mostI C^E 



CMiSI 



(IF OTHER) 80h. Could you tell me about that?. 



81, How many rooms do you have, not counting bathrooms? 







82a. Vhat was it?. 

82b. When did you buy it?. 

82c. What was the total price?^ — tjhftt ? 

82d. Was there a trade-in, or did you sell your old one, or idiat? 




e. 



80e. How much do utilities cost a 
month? 






80f . Do you rent furnished or un- 

fii rniahed? — i 

I FTffii[SHEDl \ DHFURNISH^ 



80g. Has the rent been raised since 
you have lived here? 



NO 















number of ROOMS 






Nol (GO TO 82f) 



82e. How did you finance it?.^ 

• ^STALLMSNT 

*, Do you have a color television set? 



PT.AH. LOAN. PAY CASHJ 



m 



82g. How many cars do you have in the family at present? 

MORE THfe.rI TW01 I NONEH (GO TO 83) 






TV ANY) ^ 

2h. What make(s) (is it) (are they/ 

1 .. 



82i. What year and model (is it) (are they)? 







I 



I 
















wmm 
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83. • Have you made any provision or Insuronoe for emsrgencles such as unemploymsnt, 
illness, theft, or fire? 

nS51 (GO TO 84) 



YES 

i 



(IF YES) 83a. vihat sort of provision?. 

a.; - «.!« m. “ jfsrtsc-” “XiiS rj:? S' " 

tml ® 

85 About what was your total family Inoome lastjw, ^o^op^and -your fwlf a) (husband 
’’ Was It. . . (HATO RBSPOSDEST CABDJ)__^ — — 

^84,000-5,999 

f. ^ 86.000-7,999 

g. 8 8.000-9,999 

h. _®.0,000 and over 




-MT. to der SO.,000 

b. ^5 1,000-1,999 

e. ~T~~S 2.000-2,999 
83,000-3,999 



(IF HESPONIEWt HEFOSES TO ABSWEK 85) 85a. ’ 

I TlUnSR 32.500 J I OVER (?2,5C^ 

(IF MABBIED) 85b. How much of the total family income was earned by (you) 

(your 

flF ^.Nn.T HEC BIVXHO 

"Kol (TERMIHATB) 




Ihank' you so much for takln|,^he tim e to talh with me. I appreoxaae your cooperation 
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THUMBNAIL— TO EE COMMTED IMMSDIATELY AEEBR LEAVIKG_ HESP0NIE1IT« S HDIiai 

1. CONDITION OP TKS BUILDING (BI OBSERVATION): 

SOUND lETBRIORATING __DILAPI DATED 

2. CONDITION OP THE FURNITURE AND FURNISHINGS (BI OBSERVATION); 

^EXCELLENT ^GOOD AVERAGE ^POCR ^BOERIORATBD 



3 .. H0USEKE£F1I«> STILE: 

A . EXCEPTIONALLY ORDERLY-NOTHING OUT OF PLAGE 

B . AVERAGE NEATNESS AND ORDER 

C . THINGS IN DISARRAY 

4. TEE INTERVIEW SITUATION— RAPPORT WITH R: 

EXCELLENT THROUGHOUT AVERAGE ____POOR THROUGHOUT 

S TARTED POOR, EECAl-E GOOD S TARTED GOOD, EECAME POOR 

5. OTiSRIS PRESENT DURING THE INTERVIEW; 

6. LENGTH OF INTERVIEW: H OURS MNUTES 

7. RESFONDB^^^(S SKIN COLOR: 



LIGHT ; 






8. (TO EE COPIED FROM COVER SHEET) 






SfSX OF RESPONDENT: 


m 


m 


AGE OF RESPONDENT: 




JBiSS 



DARK 



NUMBER OF ADULTS IN HOUSEHOLD: 



ADULTS 



9. ADD Aid NOIES THAT WOULD AID IN THE INTERPRETATION OF THIS INTERVIEW: 
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API^NDIX C 



Sense o£ Pftiltfeal Efficacy an^ Politick. Participation 

Bijr Billy L. Carter 

Voting Is an aspect of political behavior. Finding answers to 
such questions as how and why people vote as thsy do is a study of 
human behavior in political situations. Its purpose is to arrive at an 
understanding of how people act in political situations and to be able 
to predict how they will act in such situations in the future. After 
surveying a sample of the Montgomery Negro communities, I am now at the 
stage of analyzing the findings. An analysis of a survey like this de- 
pends heavily upon statistics. Only a minor use of statistics will be 
required in this paper. It would be relatively easy to obtain accurate 
figures as to, for instance, the number of votes actually cast in an 
election and the way in which these votes were cast. This is good, but 
I am interested in how different components in the electorate such as 
men or women, and rich or poor citizens react in political situations. 

In analyzing the Mcntgomery survey, I have attempted to do some of these 
things with respect to political participation and its relationship to 
political efficacy. 

Although the degree of a citizen* a interest and participation in 
ai7 election may be the result of specific factors ouch as the importance 
of the campaign issues and the attractiveness of the candidates, a con- 
sideration of the political values and attitudes of citizens is much more 
important for an understanding of political behavior. A better under- 
standing of individual differences in involvement in politico can be 
obtained if we relate the attitudes of these people to their political 

activity. 
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Fblltleal efficacy nay be defined as the feeling that the indiTidual 
act of voting will effect the outcome of an election. Using this defini- 
tion, I have attempted to investigate a few political attitudes of the 
Montgomery Negro communities. In measuring this feeling of political 
efficacy, I have assumed that these feelings would be related to political 

participation . 

In the pre-test, we analyzed the question on the questionnaire and 
for some reason or another many of the questions on political behavior 
were dropped from the questionnaire. As a result of this, I had to use 
alternate qviestions, not really germane to the subject of political effi- 



in attempting to analyze this section of the survey. 



In attempting to measure political efficacy, these items were used: 



1 . 

2 . 



3. 

4. 

5. 



Do you try to get other people to vote? ^ ... 

Do you think that the Voting Rights Bill of 1964 will 
have any effect on the Negro’s progress? What effect 
do you thixik it will have? 

Are you a registered voter? 

Did you vote in the last Presidential election? 

Do you watch programs dead-ing with politics? 



Responses to the first items were coded as "No", "Don’t know", 

and "Not ascertained". The responses coded as "les" I have considered 
to be "efficacious". I believe that if a respondent feels that individual 



political action does affect the poliUcal process, then he will show 
this by encouraging others to vote. I used this group classified as 
"efficacious" throughout the entire analysis. 

Out of the entire survey, 69.4% of the respondents may be ckssified 



as efficacious. (See Table I). 
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Table I 

Percentage of Politic^ Effleae^ 
No, of Caeee 



Percentage 



lea 

No 

Not Aaoertalned 



347 

113 

40 



69*4 

22,6 

8 



We can readily eee that more than half of the respondents hare 
efficacious feelings* After detenaining this» I took the Voting Rights 
mn of 1964 to see how many of the efficacious respondents felt that 

some affect would occur, (See Table II) 



Table II 





No* of Cases 


Percentage 


Tes 


264 


76 


No 


56 


16.1 


Not Sure 


1 


0.2 


Donit Know 


26 


7.4 


Not Ascertained 


10 


3 



Seeing that a large percentage of the respondents believe that 
the Voting Righto Bill will have some effect, I will venture to say 
that these peoide also feel that many of their basic human needs may be 
satisfied. Robert Lane has categorized these needs to be as follows s 




1, Han se^s to advauace his economic or material well-being, 
his income, his property, his economic security through 
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political means. 

2. HM .edcs to MUafy his needs for 

and easy social relation through political means. 

-» vimn to understand the world, and the causes of the 

through observ:lng «id dlsousslng 

politics. 



These ere only so»e of the needs listed hy ten* »«t let us lock 
at the effects the respondents figured would occur. (See Tahle 111) 



Table III 

gffaet of Voting R ights Bill, 



No. of Cases 



Percentage 



Mors Rights 


77 


29.5 


Equal Rspresentation 


47 


17.8 


More Offices 


46 


17.4 


Better Housing 


4 


1.5 


More Votes 


44 


16.6 


Don*t Know 


22 


8.2 



These reseats, I believe, bear out Lane*s contention in that a 
larger percentage of the respondents, 29.5^, believe that more rights 
will result from the Vottng Rights Bill. I beUewe that the extension 
of righto Is synoiwiBOUs with the basic human needs clUseno atteiipt to 
achieve through polities. 

t.t us take the last Presidential election as an exanvle of 
poUtlcal participaUon. I oUU use the efficacious respondenU for this 
analysis. First, wo should consider that many Hegroos were not reglstwed 
at that time or were only recently registered. 52.7% of these respondents 
were not registwed whereas 27% did vote in the election. About 10% did 
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«t vote. That 27)t 1. v«T good eensldering th, «-b«r of ragl.t«.d 

votera and thoaaaffected by the 1964 K-U* 

Th. n«rt table vUl pre.«»t »o»a of the de«,grajWo eorrbUte. of 

poUtte.1 efficacy, the e«»e effleaclcus reapcndenta were need. 

(See Table IV) 



Table IV 

TWn/biyrnphle c^rralfttes of Sense of go] 
Demographic Variables 



rficacr. 



Pereentage 



Sex 



Male 

Female 



112 

231 



32 

66 



Age 



20-30 yrs. 
30-40 yre. 
40-50 yrs. 
50 and over 



59 

79 

74 

130 



17 

22.7 

21.3 

37.4 



Education 
0-4 yrs. 

5-8 yrs. 

9-U yrs* 

12 yrs. and over 



30 

in 

93 

106 



8.6 

31 

26 

30 



Income 

Ifader $2,000 
$2,000-12,999 
$3,000-43,999 
$5,000 and over 



93 

46 

42 

56 



26 

13 

12 

16 



iS were either Don't Knew or Hot *ae«rt.ln.d 



Aa waa «cpected, education la hl^y related to the degree of 
affloaoy; of the reapcndenta flnlahed high aohool or further work a. 
eonpared to only 8.6, of the reapcndenta who complated grade aohool. 

IWo oth«- aoolo^onoBlo atatua varlablea, Incone «>d age, are ileo 
highly rblated to politic* efficacy. Alao, aa -cp-ited, nor. elderly 
reapondwrta rtiow a higher degree of efficacy th«. young«: reapondetna. 
in thla aurrey. w. ae. that nore wonan are IncUned than -en to f .* 
that Individual cltlaena can Influence governmental declaiona. However, 
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this was not expected because many other surreys have shown that the 

reverse is usually true. There were more women in this survey than 

*• 

and this accounts for this result. 

.r P.UU"' 

,m«~. I 

,»ui, aa> p-MU-. OP. rf «. w 

polltleeJ. prograBS, wherw* only • ® ’ «Ai* 

in «»«y. it 1. r^wnaWl. to oonclud. that r..pond««ta who 

maivianal political aottvlty Is vortlwhlle and eaj«KLo of intluwiolng 

^0 policy, and w.o att».pt to get others to .ota. an, »-ch »o« poU- 

Ucally activ. th«. thos. vHo do not encourage o«>er. to rote. fro. m. 

I conclude these results fro. the sa.jae: that cltlsens will 

have a higher voting i«rcentage If (D their Interests are strongly 
affected hy govenmental policies; (2) they have access to Infowatlon 
.hout the iBPortance of poUUcal situations; (3) they are exposed to 

pressures (social) to vote. 
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"Citizens Views on Leadership" 

Bjy Mamie A. Shl^ds 




ad wcamoatlon of tho naturo of loadwahlp In Moloty rwro«lD 
It to b. a ph«»»anon with group IdanUfleatlon and aoolaX rolaa as 
well aa general aapecta of Intwgroup and Interperaonal aaaoeiatton. 
Both practtcal and theoretlcel conalderationa mist be taken into ac- 
oount in unfolding tho baalc funetton of leaderahlp. 

For the peat ton years, one can obaerre an emerging and evolwlng 
negro leaderablp whleh haa contributed to the de»eloi»ent of new forme 
of Interaetton In the area of human relatione. Tho prewalUng 

pattern of Hegro leaderahlp ie defined by soelal acientlata ae "pro- 
teetlng* rather than -aceomnodaUng.” The new leaderehlp haa become 
Bare mUltant and aggroeeire in the atrug^e to upgrade the atatua of 

the Hegro In tho South and throughout the nation. 

The primary purpoao of thia paper la to deaerlbe or define tho 
Intorrelatlonahlp between tho aoclceconenlc atatua (ffiS) and tho por- 
oepUon of loaderAlp changoa among clttaona In Montgomery, Alabama. 
Thle analyala attenpte to conalder acme of the Important faetora which 
nay fumlah anawera to the rarylng typea of leaderahlp reaponaea pre- 
walllng in the Negro eopmini'^. The primary objoctlvo la to define 
perception in tema of education, oceupation, and Income. 

The data on which thia analyala la baaed were derived from re- 
aponaea to intervlowo conducted In 480 houaeholda randomly adeeted 
from the Hegro populaUon of Montgomery, Alabama in January, 1966. 

Method of 

Thia analyala la limited to Hegro male and female reapondenta 
aged 24 to 85. Approximately two-thirda of tho aample are femalee. 
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Uthovgh th. swia. 1. h.*yur Vlght«l with f«.l. rMP0»d«rt., thl. 
Mflecte th. g««.l »« «*io «». Hegro populatlxm In ltontg«»ry. 

Bil. dlaeu»alon la llxdtad to g«wa with aiatlnetly Idantlflahl. 

baidcgronnda and occupational axp«l«»cw In raUUon to 

leadership perception. 

An analyala of th. pwcptlon or «iar<ui.aa cf Iwdwahlp hroutfit 
to th. aurfao. . fa- IntwaaUng phwonMi.. Flrat, baaad on th. .du- 

eatlonal background, th. rMpond««ta ww. aak.d th. qu.atlon, 

*>i.t «r. l.q a«r« Who arcf jnt7l — f" rf*" "roblMaf 

ft. poaalhl. ««w«. w«., "I..," -Ho," or -Don't know." A. . roault 

of thl. quMtlon, nor. p«.pl. on all adnc.tlon.1 Iwda fdt that th«r. 
ww. dabl. Montgon«rr Negro ccnnunltpj 17-28 p«e«rt cn 

all adueatlonal l«da fad th«r. ar. no Negro l«id«ra> howOTWf, th. 
pwoMtagea dmrMadl bj educational Iwrd with roapwst to th. nunber of 
reapondwt. who did not know of th. «datMC. of l~d«a In Montgoawry. 

Table 1 

I>ar4«».>ni.g> Leaders B*»ed on the Education 

of Haspondents* 



Existence of Leaders 

les 
No 

Don't know 



Level A chieved. 



45% 

17% 

21 % 



Not Ascertained 17% 
No. of Cases, 

*N — 465 



ffl.gh Sc._ 


High Sc. 


College 


Degree 


50 % 


61% 


56% 


62% 


27% 


16% 


26 % 


28 % 


11 % 


7% 


3% 


5% 


12 % 


16 % 


10 % 


5% 


116 


60 


10 
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ia«nUfleaUon of loader* la glron la Table 11. Hero ve were eon- 
eemed with whether or not the Segro cltlaonB In the eahjO-e who eald that 
there were effeetire leader, oould aotnallT Identify per«.a. a. leader, 
of their coMiffilty, and If the perwn. nMMd are eoialdered by the 
«lorlty of the peo,ae. Table 11 Indicate, that on U1 edneaUonel lerbl. 
there wa. a elo.e eorreepondence between the perception of loaderrtlp 
^ the ability of reepondent to Identify leader, by n«M. 

TaU.6 II 

icki 



r.«rfAfleatlo « "f »-«»dar. Beeed on Eduep^}.(a 
^ Raapondents* 



Identification of 
Leaders 



Edueatic 



T.iw^ Achieved. 




Maned 


a% 


60% 


56% 


Didn't Mane 


31% 


24% 


28% 


Don't Knov 


20% 


11% 


10% 


Mot Ascertained 


8% 


5% 


6% 


Mo. of Cases 


22A 


116 ^ 


60 



76jt 

10% 

10 % 

4% 

IQ_ 



*H= 465 
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Table 111 




Leadership 

Change 



Eliwnentftrv Jr. High H igh Sc. Some College College 



Changed 


79% 


93% 


94% 


93% 


82% 


Changed Little 


11% 


2% 


1% 


0% 


8% 


Remain Same 


8% 


4% 


0% 


4% 


5% 


Don't Know 


0% 


1% 


5% 


3% 


5% 


No. of Cases 


224 


116 


60 


^0 





»N = 465 

More people said that the leadership did change over a period of 
ten years and fever said that it remained the same* It can be concluded 
that the majority of the Negro citizens were aware of the nature of lead- 
ership structure during the bus boycott and the swift change to the pre- 
sent aggressive and militant type of leadership among Negroes. Leaders 
prior to that time appeared to be powerless in the overall structure 
and, to a great degree, "fragmentary.” 
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Table IV 



u... n»'«"‘'ea Reaponeea B^^e^ en 

of Keapondenta* 



Ways Leadership 
Changed 



Educational Level Achieved 



Per Better 
New Leadership 
Other 
Don't Know 



Elementary, 


Jr, High 


High Scs^ 


Some College,, 


College 


54% 


61% 


55% 


43% 


33% 


11% / 


" 11% 


11% 


20% 


28% 


y' 

6% 


12% 


21% 


16% 


17% 


8% 


7% 


5% 


3% 


2% 


a a% 


8% 


8% 


13% 


20% 


224 


116 ^ 


60 


10 





Mo, of Cases, 

»N = 465 

Knoulng that the leadership structure in Montgonery umuesUonablr 
vas altered, the data In Table V points out that the respondents, In Bost 
cases, were reasonablT well sattsfied with the present leadership struc- 
tare. In the aggregate, a majority of the respondents felt that the 
changes In the character of Hegro leadership in Montgomery was for the 
better. It should be noted, however, that those possessing higher edu- 
cational status were less satisfied. Only 33% of the college educated 
respondents indicated satisfaction with the existing leaders. 

Some felt that more aggressive Megro leadership had brou^t 
positive benefits to Hegroes. One respondent remaiked: "Hegroes are 

getting more pay, bettor facUlttes, and more liberty." StiU others 
feel that more Negroes are getting into the government, that is the 
local poUttoal structure, and that they are "No longer afraid of 
speaking out" for what they believe and the accosgilishments they wish 

to achieve# 
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m reapondents who fait that the style of leadership had re- 
gained the sane over th? past ten years were asked If the leadership 
should Inprove or if it was satisfactory the way it was. The result 
of this is shown in Table V. More peoiie feel the leadership over 
the pest ten years is acceptable as presenUy structured. 

Table V 

-r p.,r. p^eent leaders hip Based 9° E4ucpt.i<>°4 AChievenss t 
^ of Respondent * 




Should Leadership 
Improve 



Improve 


21% 


24% 


Satisfactory 


68% 


55% 


TVinIt. KnOtf 


11% — 


21% 



v.is,ir.pnt^rT Jr- High High Sc^_Snme C ollege Co^eJffi 

33% ^ 50% 

67% 67% 50% 

OS 



*N = 465 

In the following ten tables, further analysis of the perception of 
Negro leadership in Montgomery is shown based on two Indicess accupaUon, 
and income. Since educatlcn is the primary or determining index of the 
throe ISC, the remaining tables are given to enable «»o reader to look 
briefly at the results of the amassed data of leadership perceptton based 
on the occupation and Income of the respondents. 




vERLC 







Perception of 
Leaders 



Yes 


FTOI . 
60^ 


smu. 

73% 


72% 


WBLJU e 
(>2% 


50$ 


43$ 


51% 


25$ 


45% 


40$ 


No 


17% 


e% 


18% 


2i% 


24$ 


37$ 


U% 


0$ 


18% 


23$ 


Very 

Few 


1% 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


N. A. 


9% 


20% 


1% 


12$ 


10$ 


10$ 


22% 


25$ 


U% 


14$ 


D. K. 


n% 


0 


9% 


0 


13$ 


10$ 


11% 


50$ 


23% 


23$ 


No. of Cases 


76 




11 


8 


73- 


94_ 


88 


t- 


, 8?— 


21 



*N = 465 

Table VI indicates that the higher the occupational level the high- 
er the perception of leaderahlp. In this case the clerical voikers, 
managers and salesmen have a higher perception of leadership than the 
private household head, farmers, unskilled workers and retired workers. 
It can be assumed that these varying degrees of perception are due to 
the educational background of the citlsens. Ihe higher the education, 
the better the occupation thus allowing for a better understanding of 
the leadership structure within the comniunity. 
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Table VIII 

Identification of Leaders Baa ed on the Oeeupation 





Identification 
of Leaders 




















Prof# 


_lfan^ 


Cler# 


Sal. 


Craft# 


Oner# 


Pri»H# 


Farm# 


Ufask# 


Rati. 


Mwes 


5956 


a% 


51J6 


3756 


5856 


5556 


3556 


so 


46* 


40)6 


Dldn*t Name 


a% 


33% 


956 


2556 


0 


1756 


3956 


25% 


30)6 


47)6 


Don*t Know 


0 


26% 


0 


1256 


4256 


2556 


a56 


25,» 


23)6 


23)6 


N# A# 


0 


0 


iO% 


0 


0 


356 


556 


0 


1)6 


4)6 


No. of Cases 


76 


15- 


11 


8 


73 


94 


88 


L 


75 


21 



*N = 465 

It can be seen in the above table that more people in the profession- 
al, crafts, operative, and clerical occupations named more leaders than 
persons employed in managerial positions, salesmen, unskilled, and re- 
tired workers# Thus one can verify the statement that the higher the 
occupational level, the higher the preception of leadership among the 
citizens in Montgomery# 
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Table VIII 




Changed 


76% 


93% 


90% 


100% 


90% 


S6% 


92% 


100% 


80% 


71% 


Changed 
Little ’ 


2% 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4% 


Remain 

Same 


11% 


0 


9% 


0 


4% 


3% 


4% 


0 


4% 


0 


Don’t 

Know 


6% 


0 


0 


0 


4% 


11% 


2% 


0 


12% 


4% 


N. A. 


2% 


7% 


0 


0 


2% 


0 


1% 


0 


4% 


21% 


Mo. of 
Caaea 


— 2 &— 


15- 


-Jiu- 




■.■,,71- 


94 _ 




4- 


75 


-2L. 



*N = 465 



Table IX 



tfi^Ta Laederahlp Changed Baaed on Occupation 

of Respondents 



Occupation 





Prof. 




Cler. 


Sal. 


Craft. 


Peer. 


Prl’H. 


Farm. 


ttiak. 


Retl, 


For Better 


39% 


53% 


45% 


50% 


47% 


56% 


68% 


50% 


60% 


33% 


New Leader- 
ship 


17% 


20% 


18% 


37% 


26% 


16% 


6% 


0 


0 


n% 


Don’t Knew 


18% 


20% 


0 


13% 


12% 


13% 


5% 


10% 


0 


9% 


N. A. 


5% 


0 


0 


0 


5% 


6% 


6% 


12%: 


0 


4% 


Others 


9% 


17% 


36% 


0 


10% 


12% 


12% 


18% 


50% 


28% 


No. of 
Cases 


76 


15 


U 


8 


73 


94 


88 


75 


4 


21 


”N = 465 
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Table X 



Pereeptlon on Imprevement in Leaderahip Baaed on Oecupatlon 

of Rflspondente * 





Prof. 


Mhn, 


Cler^ 




Craft. 


a UAWM 

Coer. 


Pri'H. 


Farm. 


Ibdc. 


Retl. 


Improve 


9% 


1% 


0 


31% 


U% 


5% 


6% 


0 


4% 


0 


All Bight 


U% 


26% 


0 


12% 


26% 


10% 


11% 


0 


U% 


9% 


Don't Know 


U% 


0 


0 


1% 


0 


3% 


0 


0 


5% 


0% 


Inap. 


13% 


13% 


lOOjC 


50% 


70% 


U% 


n% 


100^ 


10% 


91% 


No. of Cases 


76 


IS* 


11 


8 


73 


94 _ 


88 


4 


75 


21 


•S= 465 



Because the index status of occupation determines the income of an 
indiTidualf tables representing the perception of leadership based on in- 
come are not included in this analysis. However, the results of the re- 
sponses were analogous to the findings in tables VI through X. 

It can be concluded that the Negro citizens of Montgomery do desire 
a strong leadership structure, but a lasting one; not one that would, shift 
them back two decades behind but two or four decades ahead. 
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APPENDIX D. raonws, mSOHS, and obgahizatims 

AS IRDICSS OP COMMDMITI LIFE 

Wilmoth Carter 

Vhen the present study of the Montgonery eonnunlty use first ewl- 
sloned, It vas thought that a general surrey night rereal nueh about 
the nature of this eessmnlty uhleh, In recent years, has beeone one of 
the vital areas for observing social change In the South. Several 
areas of eoncern to the research associates were dovetailed with the 
interests of students In training for the research project dealing with 
Vf » 4 i y and connaal^ Ufa. One of these revolved around leadership and 
group tnrttclpatton. Analysis of the daU coUeeted In this area has 
suggested to the writer that the nature and extent of partlclpatton of 
Negroes In the on-golng aettvltles of their eoanunl^, aside from the 
dally involvement with personal living, are contingent upon their views 
of the eonmunl^ Itself. WC have, therefore, taken general trends evi- 
denced In crganlsattonal parUclpaUcn, kno»dedge of key persons and 
their roles, and problens facing the connunlby as Indices cf the life 
of the eomnunl^. Moreover, we have attempted partial aasesament of the 
inferential significance cf these factors as discerned throu(?i varlattons 
In views and Involvement of specifically categorized groupings. 

Weeds ^d Problems 

aeorotleally there Is UtUe difference between the things the 
majcrlty of respondents consider as Important needs of the comminlty and 
those they take to be problems confronUng the eonnunlty. There Is an 
apparent difference, hewever. In the Importance attached to then as 
eommunlty needs as over against cosnunl^ problens. VhUe 80.0 per cent 
of the 476 respondents designated the "need Items" In the chart vdilch 
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follovsy only 60.5 per cent designated "problem items". And idiile only 
13 «9 per cent of the respondents seemed unavare of any important needs 
of the eommanity^ their ansvers indicated by "don’t knov"» 30.0 per cent 



were not cognizant of any problems facing the community. 

Although a larger proportion of persons sees recreational centers 
as most needed (34.2), there is perhaps more consensus regarding housing 
as a need (12.8) and as a problem (11.3), the latter resulting from de- 
struction of hones through urban renewal. Despite the many recently 
televised programs which enphasized the extensiveness of slums in the 
coBiminity, the prevalence of outhouses and unpaved streets, such things 
as sewage, plumbing, and paved streets are apparently not uppermost in 



the awareness of those most affected by then. Not only do such items 
rahk low as needs, but only 12.0 per cent of the populace ranked them 
first as problems. Aside from personal observation, the socio-economie 
characteristics of large numbers of the respondents would toad to indicate 
their living in the midst of poverty-stricken areas replete with sanita- 
tion needs and problems of unpaved streets. 

It must be admitted, however, that this is a working population, not 
a public-welfare one. The percentage of employment among them is hi^, 
71 . 4 ; and 77.1 per cent of then report receiving no public assis- 
tance. Nonetheless, it is a low-income populace, 44*5 per cent of the 
respondents reporting less than $3,000 total family income for the year. 

It is one of renters, rather than home-owners, 58.5 per cent being renters; 
one of menial job holders; and one of meager education, only 12.6 being 
high school graduates, and only 7.4 college graduates. Whether such a 
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popul^tloa becoaes lo m»ch * part of Its surrounaings that it faUa to 
observe them, or slajay defines its values in terms of more remote fac- 
tors is. of course, a moot question. 1st, the fact remains that the group’s 
rtevs of community needs and problems are not necessarily congruent. 

Neither are they necessarily in accord ulth Aat others in different clr- 
eumstances nay view as eormiunlly needs and/or problems. 

Haeds anil Prnblens ^ ^ n^mltv Jg Pr^M ^ nealvnatlons 



Nos^od 



fVviwiiwiwitY Problema 
Sevage, Flusbing 
Urban Reneval 

Race problems; cItH rl^ts 
Beautification of community 
Recreational services 



Lack of Communi'ty Organi- 
zation 

No truant officer; children 
not in school 

Disturbance of the peace 



Of special relevance here is the fact that racial factors are not 
dominant in the "thought-vays" of many leadership factors 
fraa the needs and problems lists, couplod ul«i the lade of knouLedge ' 
about key local and naUonal personallttes, raises questions about the 
dubbing of numerous persons as "Negro leaders". Dssplte the many ex- 
periences of the Montgomery Negro vith the bus boycott of 1955-56, the 
Selma-Montgomery March of 1965, and many interim racial events, it is 



Recreational Centers 


(1) 


Housing 


(2) 


Desegregation 


(3) 


Better public officials 


(A) 


Schools, libraries, and 
school buses 


(5) 


Streets (paved) 
Sewage, plumbing 


(6) 


Nothing 


(7) 


Hospitals 


(8) 
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■IgnlflcMt to note that neither desegregatton nor clvU rltfita takes pre- 
cedenoe orer other Ite^ a. deolared needs or probXens. m faot, raoe 
t«^s to be nore «lnl-i.ed than one night eapeot under the sets of clrcun- 
stances that hare, In the past few years, nade Montg«exT one of the 
racial observation points of the natton. However, 23.7 per cent of the 
respondents do see clvU rights as one of the naln political Issues of 

the states 

Twipftrtdmt Persons, 

in n«>dng nost Inportant people of the connunlty, the n«>es of both 
Hegroes and whites appear, the fomer with a little less frequency than 
the Utter, but of apparent equal Importance when speclflcally-naned 
persons are compared. For ex^rnUe, Douglas, president of MIA (Montgcmety 
Improvement AssocUtlon), was named by 1.9 per cent of the popuUtlon 
Just as was Flowers, Attomey-Oeneral for the state. Even thoutJi the 
a«.e 1.9 per cent may not have named both, one Is percelvably as Important 
as the other to an equivalent proportton of persons. Likewise, Orv 
(Negro Attorney) gets n«Md important 3.A per cent, ,*ile James (Mayor) 
la dealgnated by 3.2, and Lewis (Negro mortician) takes precedence over 
both, indicated as Important person by 4.4 per cent. The picture 

varies when dlsUncttons are made between Important local whites versus 
impcrtant local Negroes, one of the most nottceable differences being In 
the large number of Individualised deslgnattons of important Negroes. 

An obvious Uck of consensus, or of widespread recognltton, of any one 
person astelng Important Is evidenced In both the numerous individualised 
designations and the small proportions of persons making any designations 

whatever. 
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First Choice Selections ^ Important Perso na 




the »08t import»t p«.|ae are, those vho did make choices tended to give 
the position held by the person as first reason for selecting hl». Stress 
on poslUon Is further emphasised through the majority's Indication of 
having had llttte or no contact vlth the persons chosen as generally im- 
portant, as veil as through dlsUnctlons between Impc -tant local whites 
and important local Hegroes, hence ruling out the possibility of choice 

based on personal factors. 

The large number of persons having no idea \Aio -tae important persons 
of the community are may not only be indicative of being alienated from 
the community, but may else Indicate apathy, or Just being unfclbimed throu|h 
failure to read or to parUcipate In community acttvitles. RUure to 
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designate specific persons as tapcrtant. but to name an office Instead, 
f«u^er attests to the significance attached to positions. Many replies, 
for example, merely said, the Judge, city cosnnlssloner, city attorney, 
chief of police, sheriff, and the like. It thus appears that the role 
of the person In the cosnunlly structure Is for naur the key to his Im- 
portance. Equally as significant Is the fact that professional persons 
are the most often selected as both first and second choices of Important 

persons e 

Bren though there Is vide variation In the Individualised names of 
local Hegroes considered Important, no such variation exists In naming 
the most important Kegro leader for the tJnlted States as a v«iole. Marlin 
Luther King, Jr. vas given this leadership position by 83.0 per cent of 
the respondents. Ihe principal reasons for choosing King revolve around 
«hat he has done for the Negro, only a small percentage (U.3) specifying 
that he is a good leader, or mentioning his personal quallUes as did 

10,9 psr cent. 

Such general agreement Is non-existent vlth regard to King's Ideas 
and actions, for Jnst a little over one-third of the respondents ackno»^ 
ledged agreeing vlth all that he says or does. Even vhen differences 
are noted vlth respect to age groups, educaUon and sex. It Is a fairly 
consistent one-thlrd or more that Is In total agreement, the 70-and-over 
age group shoving the greatest excess of this ratio of agreement. Males 
are In more agreement vlth the Idea of non-violence «ian are females, 
and females In more agreement vlth Ideas of desegregation than are males. 
Vhen educattonal status Is vleved, those vho have had some college train- 
ing, or are college graduates, are In more agreement vlth the Ideas of 
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Idea la that of aupportlng Julian Bond (5.7). 

Oai, 1.9 per oent of the respondent, nentlon Boy Wimns as an H- 

portant Hedro leader of the Bnlted States. ,et ^.1 per oent s^ t^- 

mCP has helped the Montgonery «egro co-ndty nost. Apparen y 

connection Is ..«> betveen an oiganlsatlon and Its national officers, 
^ch nay attest to the fact that organlzaUonel headship and leadership 
.re not necessarily related, the one being a podtlonal factor and the 

other an interactional one. 
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It is highly possibls that the unanUiiily ot epUiion regarding Martin 
luther King as nattonal Hegro leader may be greater in Montgomery than 
•isevhere, for on the nhole the populaUon is not unduly leader oonscious. 
Wren asked to name the Megro leaders, 50.8 per cent of the 476 respondents 
named none, staUng at the same time that they did not deal vAth leaders 
or could not thihk of aey. to additional 22.9 per cent eald they did 
not know. The most obvious patterns in choice of leaders are to specify 
none, or to give recognition to some particular person not menUoned hy 
others. slgnlfleant community leadership must necessarily be a 

group factor in the Montgomery conmunily, it almost appears that leaders 
are most operaUve for small groups of three or four persons. Such a 
factor as this must surely produce an impact on the degree of unity and 

consensus that the community can develop. 

Most frequently mentioned as leaders by the 12.6 per cent naming such 

were professional persons, among whom ministers take the lead. In the 
past, Hegroes have most often looked to their ministers for leadership and, 
if the Montgomery designations are suggestive of current trends, they 
stm do. Could this account for their concern with ethical traits of 
the leader? Honeely, truthfulness, and doing what is right are the quall- 
Ues sought in a leader irreepecttve of sex, age, or education. In fact, 
the largest proportions of persons designating these leadership qualities 
were the coUege trained and the 30-39 age group. Being educated and in- 
formed was not ae frequenUy mentioned even by those with coUege training. 
A rather consistent 20-30 per cent of the varied group categories looks 
for honesty and truthfulness first. 
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Choice of Important Persons ^y’ Occupational 
Type of Persons Chosen 



OCCUPATIONAL TIPS 



Professional 
Hanagerial 
Clerical 
Crafts Mm 



Operatives 
Private woAers 



Nonfarm 
Not given 
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TTRST CHOICE, 
Kunber Cent 



260 

30 

2 

5 

5 

3 

10 

159 
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54.6 

6.3 

0.4 

1.1 

1.1 

0.6 

2.1 

33.5 
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SBCOND CHOICE, 
Number Cent 



243 

18 

5 
3 
3 

6 

11 

187 



[nr no 



51.1 
3.8 
1.1 
0.6 
0.6 

1.3 

2.3 

39.2 
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QUALITIES 



Educated; infonned 
Honesty; truthful’iess 
Kindness 9 unselfishness 
Cynainie character 
Courage; determination 
Qualified to serve all 
Christian traits 
MLsc^laneous 
Don't know 
Not Ascertained 
Inappropriate 




QniAittea Sought |n Leader . SL 

And iygg Group of Respondents 



10.6 12.1 18.5 

21.7 27.6 30.8 

4.0 5.2 7.7 

3.5 2.3 4.6 

1.8 1.7 6.1 

6.6 12.1 18.5 

10.6 12.1 1.5 

5.3 5.2 3.1 

28.3 12.6 3.1 

2.2 1.1 0.0 

/ 

5.3 8.0 6.1 
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20-29 


30-39 


JUiJS uw 

40-49 


liur 

50-59 


60-69 


70 it over 


15.3 


12.0 


13.5 


9.2 


11.8 


8.6 


23.5 


31.5 


25.0 


21.1 


23.5 


22.9 


4.7 


6.5 


5.2 


5.3 


1.5 


2.8 


4.7 


3.7 


5.2 


2.6 


1.5 


2.8 


3.5 


2.8 


1.0 


1.3 


2.9 


2.8 


9.4 


13.0 


11.5 


9.2 


10.3 


2.8 


4.7 


6.5 


9.4 


18.4 


11.8 


11.4 


7.0 


2.8 


7.3 


5.3 


4.4 


5.7 


18.8 


14.8 


15.6 


19.7 


25.0 


25.7 


0.0 


0.9 


0.0 


3.9 


1.4 


5.7 


8.2 


5.5 


6.3 


3.9 


5.9 


8.6 
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0„, of tho -o.t .trttlng f^tores of th. Hegro co»onltf 1» if 
g«»„l t«id««y fvrd being «ntolbr..d .bout n«V peraon. >*o »ay bo 
conafntay in th. n««. or thoa. conaidorM locally aigniflc»t. Bath«- 
l.rg. proportion, of th. r.apond«.f ar. unf«.iliar vith th. nan.a of fair 
ataf and local goT«»«>t official., a. la ahovn in th. f bl. giv~ balow. 
S«o do not know th. pr.ald«.t of th. off collog. for Hogro.. vbloh ia 
locafd uattn thoocnfinw of th. city. Mor. th«. a third of th. roapon- 
d«ta do not know *. 0. «l»»n, who 1. not only a kv lod »**0P p«-.on, 
but wa. on. of th. chirf figure f «>• davAopaont of MIA and if caf - 
pulttng of Ifcrtin luthar King into nattonal proninMie.. It ia no wond«r 
th«. that aom. 70.5 P»> of* ^ «»«“ OcadUion who, only 

forty mi., away, ««»«« •» Pro»ln«.tly in th. Tuakega. g.rtyn«.d.ring 
oaa. of th. laf 1950* a «»d .till function, aa l~d.r in aon. ar«Mi of 
th. TudtagM cca«inlty. Ironteally or not, nany of th. nationally-known 
poraonag.. ar. nor. readily id«tlfl.d th«. are th. nor. looally-acttT. 



ones 



It ia difficult to asawa th. rwaona for aueh gMieral lack of In- 

fomaUon. i. it indlcatir. of th. lif racy of th. oonnunlty? Dow it 

rrflect th. fact that th. najorlty of th. reapondwif confine thrtr leading 
to th. local n«»pap«-5 that a.6 p«f o«t r«d no ncwapapcr, and 37.2 
per owt no nagaain.7 Could it b. attributable to the failure of th. 
conunity to r«id any rac»<rl«d»d paper, auch aa the Southwn ®®“*^*** 
nefmdM-. or D».s it ahow that th. local connuni- 

eationa madia haw. faUed to meet th. need, of thrtr conatituwt con- 
aun«a7 Or, ia it nwtfly an indication of the growing ilia of a naaa 
aociety in i*ieh aliwation and apathy t«id to iaolat. a subculture from 
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th, -in .tr«. of th. .celoty? It -T bo that «»«« are conttngoat 
upon an of thaa. faotora. S»b.,qu«>t obaorvaUon »r provld. th. duo. 

to the situation. 

ranoaa toown, 9r Pwr Cent of Roapondanta' 

Desigxultions* 



Persons 

Julian Bond^ 
nfiull Connor" 
Richmond Plovers 
James Poxvan^ 

C. G. Goodllion 
Earl James^ 

Ralph HoGin^ 

E. D. lOxott 
George Wallace 
Levi Watkins^ 



Don*t 

Know 



58.2 

31.6 

20.5 

57.7 

70.5 

27.4 

72.4 

38.7 
5.2 

47.5 



Knovy some- 
times agree 



13.4 

4.0 
46.2 
20.3 
10.9 

32.0 

6.9 

26.2 

13.8 

17.8 



Knovy should 
not listen 



1.3 

35.4 

4.2 

1.5 

0.6 

11.5 
1.0 
2.5 

38.7 

3.3 



♦Based on 478 respondenxT 
1 Denied seat in Ga. House of Representatives 

2FonBer chairman of SNCC 

i^Ui^r of Atlanta Conptitu^oa 
5coUege President 



Other Desig- 
nation 



19.4 

25.4 
26.8 
U.2 
11.1 
26.2 

11.5 
28.0 
a.3 
24.2 



Hot 

Ascertained 



7.7 

3.6 

2.3 

6.3 

6.9 

2.9 
8.2 
4.6 
1.0 
7.2 
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The extent of pertlclpetlon or ImrolveBont In fownl groupe or 
org«d*.tlon. probehlT he. .one beerlng on the Hontg<*etr Hegro-e being 
^dnfomed, .. veil e. on hie outOook. Onllke the Begro portreyed by 
vrlter. t«-thrbe deo.de. .go, he t«id. not to be « «.ce..lr. Joiner. 

Of the 476 person# glrlng Infowntlon on org«l..tlon.l effllleUon, thoee 
belonging coe««l.. 48.1 per cent, «d the non-belonger. 44.1. If they 
do belong, they «. Ukbly to belong to only one or tvo org«l..tlon., 

25.2 per cent belonging to one, U.l per cent to tvo, «»d 8.8 per cent 

to three or more. 

Horeoeer, the bdLongers are «>re lUcdy to be affllUted vlth a 
charitable, welfare or rdlglon. group first, a social club second, a 
vork-rdated group third, «>d a policed or .odd aetton group fourth. 
They tend to hold no significant office, only 18.8 per cent of the one- 
group bdongers having hdd any office at all. The pattern of non-offlce- 
hoMlng 1. fairly consist*.!, regardless of the organlsaUons to vhlbh 
they bdong. For the pofdaUon as a .hole, non-offlcholdlng even tends 
to increase sUghtty as the nunber of groups bdonged to decreases, the 
non-offlce-holdlng st«rflng at 67.2 per cent for the first group nentloned 
hy all respondents, 67.9 for the second oenUoaed, 69.5 for the tiilrd, 

and 71.4 for the fourth. 

Those who bdong to one or tvo groups are llkdy to attend all the 
nesting, of the groups. Sons 25.6 per cent of the respondents report 
attending dl neetings of the first group they mentioned bdonglng to, 

««1 14.1 per cent report attend«.ce at dl meetings of the second group 
nentloned. Thus. nseUng-attendance of the one-«.d tvo-group bdongers 
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to b, oquivaont to th. proportion belonging. «hil. Ibee. are not 
aetonnaing proportion,, the P«centag, attending all neetinge of a third 

or fourth group is wn smaller. 

A aignificantly related faotor could be, although not proven ao 

etatlattcally, that for the -Jorlty of re.pondente the b«.efita received 
fro. organieattone tc uhlch they balcng are negligible. Of the 476 re- 
apondente, 55.3 report no benefit, fron th. first org«dsaUon nenUoned 
a. belonging to; 66.0 none fro» th. second; 69.3 non, frc» the third; 

72.1 none frc» the fourth, teong those that do receive benefits, 
the dlstlncUcns betueen types cf benefits received are not sufficiently 
outstanding to bo comparativeay meaningful. Only one fourth of the o 
organisation belongors even indicate receiving benefits of any ^pe. 

locally-estabUshed and natlonally-affUlated organlsattons have 
be«. directly Involved in Initlattng change in the Southern community, 
included among these are the HaUonel Association for the Advancement cf 
(Wlcred People (mCP), Southern Christian leadership Conference (SCLC), 
and the Student Son-Violent Coordlnattng Committee (SHCC). In the 
oommunlty under study, the locel group assumed to be most active UK>ng 
Hegroes has been the Montgomery Improvement Association (MIA), uhioh 
ooordinated activities during the situattonal crisis of 1955-56. The 
Montgomery Voters league (M»l) has also been Instrumental in eff«>ttng 

change in acttvities, as well as bdiavlor patterns. 

The work of these org«isattone in the comunlty has been comple- 
n«.tary and, at times perhaps, re^aicated. But the views of residents 
rhlatlv. to their assistance tc the comity hardly portray corresponding 
complemontarlty. One factor shown rather clearly in the table which 
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foUowB i# that the »aJorit7 of Pl*«* «>• 

groups that have helped the Uegro. Edueatton-uiae, a large percentage 
of those vlth oidT 9 - 12 JW" of oehooUng than of others tends to 



Ilaee the BUCP first. Although the eoUege-tralned persons agree that 
the HUCP has been the Boat helpful organization to Hegroee, the per- 
eentago of those so-agreeing la much snaller than with those of less 
training. VBille this does not negate the dedarattons of recent writers 
regarding the nlddle-claas nertershlp of mOP, It does raise qnesUons 
as to whether or not attitudes of lower soelo-eeononle groups toward 



the HUCP are ohanglngi whether their eacluslon from HUCP nenbershlp 
is Toluntaiy and personal rather than the result of an avolwed organlza- 
Uoaal Indlfforoneoi and rttether or not the allegations of nanjr writers 



are In fact based on sdenUfle observation or mere opinion. 

On the other hand, the differential Is much snaller between coUege 
trained persons ranking HUCP as nost helpful and MIA as seeond nost 
helpful It Is between groups with less training but nsklng the 
same first and seeond ranking. Among all persons - sex-wise, educaUon- 
wlse and age-wise - SHCC Is considered the least helpful to the Hegro. 
The largest percentage of persons to note the helpfulness of SCLC Is 
among the age group 60 - 69 , and even the proportion Is less than one- 



fifth of tho8« in that eatagorje 
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40.4 


43.4 


33.9 


44.7 


43.5 


37.5 


39.5 


39.7 


29.4 


X 6.4 


16.0 


29.2 


15.3 


15.7 


27.1 


18.4 


13.2 


20.6 


14.2 


11.4 


9.2 


16.5 


9.3 


11.5 


9.2 


17.6 


U .8 


4.0 


16.0 


15.4 


10.6 


11.1 


7.3 


13.2 


10.3 


2.9 


2.2 


2.9 


4*6 


2.3 


3.7 


3.1 


2.6 


1.5 


2.9 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


17.3 


6.9 


4.6 


7.1 


13.9 


9.4 


U .5 


11.8 


20.6 


4.0 


2.8 


1.5 


2.3 


1.9 


3.1 


2.6 


4.4 


11.8 


0.9 


0.6 


1.5 


1.2 


0.9 


0.0 


0.0 


1.5 


0.0 
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BalBg poBltlTaly orl«»tea t<n«rd the.e org»nl»atlon8 vlth regard to 
thalr hlpfulnaa. la appar«iUy no Indieatton of ona. parUeipaUon In than, 
for tha najorlty of persona in the raapondant populatton hare n«ar attended 
a naatlng of a.^ of th«. «hil. non^ttandanoa tanda to dacraaaa vlth aduea- 
tton, thar. aaena to ba a t«.daney for It to fXuetuata with eg. groups 
rather than staadUx Inereaao. Anong tha age-groups listed, the snallest 
percentage of persons having never attended a nesting of a«r of the organise- 
ttons designated is the 70 and over group (35.3), n»a the largest the 30 - 39 
(50.0) and 50 - 59 (50.0) age groups. Horeover, non-attendance Is higher 
««ong the fanalea than nalas. The largest proporUon of non-attenders la 

found a«>ag those with 0 - 8 years of schooling. 

Mien specific organisations are taken into account, note aales than 

fenhles have been In attendance at MIA neattngs, and nore fenalaa than 
i^es at IIAACP. Those with some c<aiage training conprtsa the largest pro- 
portion having attended MU nestings (7.7), but the ««llest of any group 
at SOLO nesting (7.7). And again SBOO has ranked last In terw of pro- 
portional attendance at naettngs for aU age, aer, and education catagorlas. 
even anong tha 20 - 29 age group, MUch has been nost in attendance at 

SHOO neettngs, the percentage attending is only 3.5. 

Uie soclo-econoiBlc characteristics of the respondent population nay 
help exidaln non-attendance at nost of these organisations. Alabana’s 
stand against the HAAOP, naklng it Inoperattve for a tine, nay have had 
sone iswact on attendance at HUOP neeUnsin recent years. The exception 
not so Tidily, explained is the snail parttclpatton In MU Milch not only 
organised and engineered the bus boycott, but also produced the altuaUon 
through which Martin Luther King began to functton as the national leader 

so nany designated bin to be. 
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te^ulBatlon Mafttlngs Bv»g Attended §S2» Education 
go^^^ge Group of Reapondents 






IJ 


_P 


0-8 


9-12 


13-16 


20-29 


30-39 


40-49 


50-59 


60-69 70+ 


NAACP 


12.3 


18.3 


12.9 


18.2 


23.1 


20.0 


11.1 


14.6 


U.5 


22.0 


17.6 


MIA 


20.5 


12.1 


10.7 


15.4 


26.2 


16.5 


11.1 


15.6 


17.1 


13.2 


17.6 


SNCC 


1.4 


1.2 


0.9 


1.1 


3.1 


3.5 


0.9 


2.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


MVL 


3.4 


2.8 


1.8 


3.4 


7.7 


2.3 


7.4 


4.2 


0.0 


1.5 


0.0 


SCLC 


8.9 


9.9 


9.8 


10.2 


7.7 


11.8 


8.3 


8.3 


10.5 


10.3 


8.8 


Others 


1.4 


0.6 


1.3 


0.0 


1.5 


1.2 


0.0 


2.1 


0.0 


0.0 


2.9 


Don't Know 


3.4 


2.5 


4.4 


1.7 


0.0 


2.4 


3.7 


0.0 


1.3 


7.4 


2.9 


Never attended 

• 


39.0 


47.7 


50.7 


44.4 


29.2 


38.8 


50.0 


47.9 


50.0 


a.2 


35.3 


Not Ascertained 


9.6 


UmS 


7.5 


5.7 


1.5 


3.5 


7.4 


5.2 


6.6 


4.4 


14.7 


• 


99.9 


99.7 100.0 100.1 


100.0 


100.0 


99.9 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


99.8 
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«A ^A Mmr A sinilar trend ie eridenced for 
of ase to 61.8 for those 70 end over. A 

* a <» « 28 2 oer cent for those 20 - 29 y«n**s 

non-vatehli«, the tMg. b.l«8 *®- t ,»rcente« 

♦ those 70 and orer. ®»« percentage 

of age to 54.4 per c«.t for these 70 a « ^„ohet vhlle 

of respondent - parttelpants (20.0) «s In 
that for re.pond«it watcher. (17.6) ™ 

other Of the f«.U,, 6oth participants 

-ost fre^Ur repres-^ted vers 30 - 39 for etcher. (33.3). and 

40 - 49 for participants (37.5). ^ „ w 

Ossete the low lerhl of respondent ^rUci^tion in the «arch. 

^ ^ M .Ml 

^ U, M. 

^ ,«U -MU. ««« ”* 

+4-ti or see lines, agreeoonts regarding 
Vhether rieved along ■.». education, or age lines, eg 

M o. mr- 21 

,*ltos aware of Negro dissatisfactions. 





jfe»tga»e« !bt^ at to ^ 

gf p irtielpanta an^ Wftte^^e,^ 




Respondent only 
Reap. A others 
Others 9 not R 
\fhole faoily 
No one 
Don't know 
Not Asc* 



8.9 


7.1 


9.8 


8.0 


10.8 


13.0 


16.7 


4.1 


6.2 


6.1 


8.0 


6.1 


8.2 


9.6 


28.8 


27.9 


22.7 


28.0 


27.7 


24.0 


25.4 


3.4 


3.4 


5.8 


2.9 


10.8 


8.2 


8.0 


47.3 


49.8 


50.2 


46.9 


40.0 


41.8 


36.2 


2.7 


1.6 


2.7 


p.o 


0.0 


1.4 


1.2 


4.8 


4.0 


2.7 


6.3 




3.4 


2.8 



12.0 21.1 13*9 

6.7 12.6 7.7 

21.3 29.1 27.7 

6.2 8.0 15.4 

48.4 25.7 33.8 

2.7 0.0 0.0 

2.7 3.4 1.5 





Bespondont only 
B and othera 
Others* not R 
Vhole fasdly 
No one 
Don’t know 
Not Ase. 



12,9 20.0 5-5 13-9 

11.8 12.9 2.8 8.3 

25.9 27.1 35-2 33-3 

3.5 10.6 2.8 9-3 

42.4 28.2 47.2 30.6 





Ji 


•iO --5 


W ^ 


4.2 


14-6 


11.6 


17.1 


7.3 


9.4 


3.9 


7.9 


37.5 


25.0 


a.i 


22.4 


3.1 


10.4 


5.3 


5.3 


43.7 


36.4 


52.6 


43.4 




— 


2.6 


1.3 


4.2 


4.2 


2.6 


2.6 


100.0 100.0 


99.7 


100.0 



A. 



5.9 11.8 5.9 17.6 

7.9 2.9 7.4 — 5.9 



= Participants 
y = Watchers 
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Awareness of Negro 
OLssatlsfaetlon 


13.6 


15.8 


12.2 


15.4 


23.1 


17.6 


Unity among Negroes 


15.0 


10.2 


9.5 


10.9 


21.5 


10.6 


Some VIhites with 
the Negro 


2.0 


2.2 


1.3 


2.9 


3.1 


2.4 


Opportunities for 
Negroes 


18.4 


17.9 


23.0 


15.4 


13.8 


18.8 


Negroes not afraid 


6.8 


4.3 


2.2 


6.9 


9.2 


4.7 


Importance of rotlng 


7.5 


5.6 


4.1 


8.0 


9.2 


5.9 


Vtoot that Negro 
will act 


4.7 


2.5 


2.1 


5.7 


0.0 


4.7 


Better racial 
understanding 


1.4 


1.9 


1.8 


2.3 


0.0 


2.3 


Don’t know 


9.5 


13.9 


17.6 


8.6 


7.7 


5.9 


Inappropriate 


11.6 


17.3 


16.7 


14.8 


9.2 


11.8 


Not Ascertained 


9.5 


8.4 


9.5 


9.1 


3.1 


15.3 



12.0 21.9 11.6 13.2 11.8 

12.0 11.5 18.4 8.8 5.9 

0.9 3.1 2.6 0.0 5.9 

20.4 16.7 21.1 13.2 20.6 

5.6 3.1 5.3 7.4 5.9 

6.5 7.3 2.6 7.4 8 8.8 

4.6 1.0 4.0 2.9 0.0 

0.9 2.1 2.6 1.5 0.0 

13.0 12.5 9.2 16.2 23.5 

14.8 15.6 19.7 U .7 U .7 

9.2 5.2 2.6 14.7 2.9 





It e« ««. b* t«UtiT*ly ffd that th, negro e«««lty of Moot- 
g-ry, thoogh .boooaiog In deflolt. UkeXr to .ocn« fr« lov inc«o, 

-.^-1 •OhodUag end the Itte, doee not enbmee e popoXnoe highly 

Alter th6S6 coflditloiuif AUCh 

„ o» ” 

« 1, ». »»u«« "f 

^ O., 

th« oondltioiis under idiieh he liree. 

I, ec-adty eon«nw. le m diffienlt to eecore n. the date on 

a«rtto. proUene, and leaderehlp tend to i»ply» then it le ooneelTaKle 

that ooncerted oeert aetlon light be •m.Uy unobtainable. If leader- 

dhlp 1. ae profue. « the -any Individuated Uetlnge euggeet, th«i 

«ae.e leaderehlp effort, are ooordlnated. dlvlelvenee, can be enpect^ 

tp det«. the carrying out of ««dngfUl eoolal aoUon progr^^ If 

.oolal actton partlolpatton of reeldwitB remaina ae -H-el •• eurrwit- 
ly portrayed. th«i dieerepiiey uUl perel.t betve«. an apparnt una^ 
of uhat go., on In the oo-unlty H oo-unloatton to oth«re of a 
covert dleeauefaouon Hob the Haroh on the ca^dtal .. preeu-d to 

Airldenee- 
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Appendix 2 



Bxperiaacea In Montgomery 

B|y Agatha White 

todv, Th»««.y. 27. I first Interviss at U;20 

Strest. 1^ first rsspondsnt was aa aXdarly wosw who 

Hvld with har «tfisy daughtr- who was about 21 years of ags. Ih. sstttsg 
of th. lutsrvi- « diSHUghted. eluttersd. sold roo. with a 

-Uaeb-bbUiad- wood«» store ooughiog and snohiag enthusiasUoally. The 
two things that strode m ~st in the roon were a large, frsned plotur. 
of the late President K«n«dy, and two television sets situated in the 
comer of the roon. In this very roon nodemlty and anti<iulty were re- 

presented* 

The respond«it was entrenely tslhatlve. Her wamth seened to 
li^t the din roon. However. 1 alnost bec«se inpatient with her during 
our two hours and thirty mnutes Intervln,. During the interview. I 
disooversd things about thia respondent. First, she was dee^y 
rbllgleus. While ahking her quesUons dealing with religion, she beo«» 
very enotional and began to ory. She was very ooncemed about raolsl 
mtters. When I ahhed her about the Selm-to-ltontgonery nareh. she 
c^^ed and said. -It was the grandest thing that I have ever witness- 
ed.- PlnallX. the respond«.t had a great respect for so-cslled -educated 
Hegroes.- She was espeoialJy dlated over th* idea that I was fron 

Tttsksgss InstltutSe 

Sltttng «»ng the squhlor and dirt in that snail, cold roon, I 
began to think about the respondent, her oondltton, and her attitudes, 
ae was a widow. She hsd a son in the Veterans Hospital at Tuskegee 
,ho» She eould barely diseuss without tears. She was old «>d sickly; 
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,.t. b.d . ...1 for Ilf. Sh. 

. w th»t I received today waa acroaa 
The aacond in err ^ ^ ^ .^enty-aaven year 

Hare, I qnaatlonad an a g - 

oxa vifa Who .-d a ranarkaUa n-aory 

a- V aaa* hut wltHout hcT assistaBce my 

raapondant waa her na a , j ^ 1,4 on her for faota; ha aup- 

.chodula would haw. bean Incon a . 

pXXod oylnlona. The atrthlng thing about thla i 

caption of thaaa aldarly pao^da. 

Hothint axtranbly axoiUng happened tod«r. but 

1 At it be. I better way o 

always exciting if yo^^ subtle surprises, 

“’“■r “• 

It from na, it a q o„lta a bit. However, thla type 

tdca and Dcwn the atraat fron tbia 

. ,VI» . »< . „ 

t«nrlew Plrat, the reapondent assure 

great deal after the intarviw. nr ... «aa proud 

* 4 . nelBhbor because she was proua 

th.t I hadn't inaultad her next door neignoo 

, , -hla respondent cited to ne Instances in whx 
of her color. This re P ,,„ed^ughter to play with her 

vonan did not want her dark conplexioned-daugh 

, aaughter. a« expialned to ne that a 

ll^ht^onplaxlonad daug aian't parUclpate 

Negroes in Hontgonery, at least sons o » .w * the 

Negroes o .he told me that the 

00 nuch in Civil BiSh% acUviUaa. Then too, 

. „oAed for •White" nen did not reals 
lifter Hegroes who woikaa 10 
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,d»ances. We talked, I guess, for about three and a half hours. 

Vf final interview of the day was obtained from a retired 

teaoher on Street. She was very interesting and -ell read, ^s 

respondent had great concern for her neighborhood. She infomed ne 
once upon a tine only P«>^. -ho -re buying their hones lived on s 
^.oular street. K., renters -ere «.ing in and lo-ering the ve^e 
of their property in this neighborhood. The street -ere littere - 
poper and other debris and she expressed her concern about this. 

„a.y, Saturday, It is raining. Everybody seen* to be in a 
Hurry, cars are hustUng, tooting, and stubbornly spurting .long ^e 

streets. Hf Intervle- of the day -as on Street in a »e ve 

„on, bride house in which t-o adult, unrelated ladies resided. The re- 
.pendent, a nlddle-age, divorced, secondary school teacher -as in e 
p^es. of studying fron a cherdstry book. Although she had a nastor . 
aegree in «»ie«c., she taught social studies in her high school. e 
.aid that this is cos-on in Hegro schools. This lady «ct a native 
of Montgonery. In fact, she has only been in Montgomery for six years. 
She spent sx,st of her life in Geneva County -here d>e -as born «.d 
raised. 1 adalred her -amth, her vigor, and her perceptlveness. 

final intwvle- of the day -as -1th a lady on Street. 

to be i»re speolflc, it -as at the very light..conplexioned -oman.. 

House -hon I had mistdeen .s being white. I intervimved her daughter. 
Present during the interview -ere the respondent., daughter, her mother 
and hw aunt. We -ere interrupted by them several times with giggles, 
comments, and conversation. I almost became infuriated with their 
ridiculous attitudes, but the respondent tried to cover up for them. 
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I fl-l-h.4 th. int 

«« I artcad «». raapoadaat qaaa , , „y you don-t 

♦fc. *aai)oBdont '8 uothw would aay, 

t«.t Hagrow. th. raaPO fatlguad. 1 dlacoaarad 

nothin." Aftar today 1 vaa aaP-i 

that iutaralawlBg la quit, a Job. 

ttar. waa nothing latoadcatad won.® who 

eauaaayfirat ^ ^ har to b. a «nica- lady. « 

aaad profanity profuadiy. ^ 

laart ah. waa eooparatiw. aa inue 

Sh. aaaa^d to hav. a low opinion of Hagroaa 

atancaa. Sh. a.aa» Sha had graat raap«st for 

Sha rafarrad to than aa ^ i adcad bar did any- 

w4t. foUta," thoaa that aha woikad for. 

-har whit, folk s^.to-»>ntgon«ry >»roh. Sh. 

^ to tdc. dy aaa to wotk oaua. you ... a d«« 

'a^iad. ^ ..aband diad. -hit. foika 

.dggar don-t giro a dann niggar brought ». 

na cakaa, food, an ca . 
nothing.- I dhuhhlad to nya^f 

paopl. to «k. a world. ^ ^ 

on Monday 1 rac*^- „ reapondanta. <m.flrat l»t.rvl«- 

I nacaiw- two int^vla-a fro. -.1. r po 

*v4.*» fiva yaar old aa® on 

‘ nran aparta^nt. Thia particular raapondant had baan 

f«dly lira ^ ^th hi. 

Mrriad twica, ha . f ro. tha outaat that thay war. 

, . «lf a Sha inf orioa? .a f rom tha ou 

•e^ ^‘.^Uriugtogethar for tha paat four y~ra. 

not nariiad but had baa o»ar ay 

throughout th. intaraiaw, aort of laanwg 
Sh. waa praaant through ^ j 

.houldar. Vlh«. d^a told « that aha ooul 
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«tao.t gUddened 1 frald r~dlng th. vxy fr«dt, 

verbatim responaea that I waa writing. 

Th. r..pond«rt g... .. q»lt. « Wt o' l«for«Uon .b«.t hi. 

hi. Job, w»d th. votklng conAtlon. at a building nat«4al eo paiv 
... .o«ah.t .atomahad at ho. dl.a.Uafl.d th. r..pond«.t ... in hla 
.oric. H. «dd that if h. oould find «»th«- Job today, b. would roport 

to voik to«rrow. Thl. bring, up an intaroaUng quoatlon: ar. thar. 

aav hMda in Hontgoa»ry aa dlaaattaflad with thrtr wort aa thia a»n7 
Ha .aid that th. eolorad wortwa w«ra not aUowad to talk on th. Job. 
art too, h. told -a that a Hagro oould b. firad without raaaon. Furthar- 
*,«, th. rtPloyar .t th. ortgrtV -^lack ball" th. m.d »rt or thoa. 

rfio atop working and tall othwa not to hlr. thrt. 

aroughout th. intrtvlrt I waa a littl. rtb.rr.aaad about adtlng 

quoaUrt. daaling with th. wlf. «>d -hoa. lif.." Although h. hi. 
ort«on.l«w wif. wrt. not iHalUr »a«l.d, th. raapondrtt gav. ». a 
aat. on whloh thin ■arrlag. auppoaodly took idae.. I thought about 
thl. aituatlon, now if th. thlrt. h. 1. a«rl.d, h. i. i««rrl.d ragard- 
1... of th. l.g.1 Prteadur.. or foraalittrt. Th. nlddla-olaa. prtaon 
trtd. to Judg. rtrtyon. bjr hia «lddl.-claaa walu... lot, I aa» •»«>- 
oparaUon, roaprtt «>d adalrnUon b.tw.rt th. rrtpondrtt rtd hia 
.Ifa. 1 didn’t paaa Judgartt, but th. quaationnalr. did br onltttng 

eonton-lmv marriages. 

«0na Bor. intrtrtw, and 1 will b. on aor w«r horn.," 1 waad to 
a^f with a algh. fi-l i«t~rlrt waa with a thlrty-thra. yrtr 
old ordrtly who did not aMB to want b. to intwrtw him .t hia hoBO. 
Othar prtia. in th. nalghborkood had told b. that hi. Bothar, who livaa 
.1th him 1. -quart.- I had obartvad a bit of atrangrt... 1« thia 
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corporat. ^ l«n« ~.t 

I b-n fforaed th, cb««. to do ~ through th. lhUm-l»g 

„porl.oco ttot I h«r. .oqulrod. ttro^ut 

I sa» tearoj i ■■» » . 

this wparloneo, I dloeovorod .U types of people - the se s 

the dlseetlsfled. the hePBT e«a the eed, the co-,a.cen^ 

the elderly end the young. I •«» 
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Experiences In Montgomery 

]^ Ida Postell 



^ T arrived here la Montgoaery. iBnedUte- 

On January twenty-eeventn x arrx 

^ field W first locations were on 

ly after, I began my adventure on the fielde 

<sn .♦ first that is I thou^t soe There 
Street e I was successful at first, tn 



■ ' , thaae The first house was a eaell like frame. Iha 

were some people at home. The nrs 

the livinff roome There was a lady 
room I entered was apparently the living roo 

m 4>vwi sofa I exiaained to her who I was, what I was 

sixty sitting on the sofse px 4«rormad 

eu 4«im«i9istal7 cslled someone elsee She informed 
there to do and whye She immediately caiiea 

^t^tshevasMrs . S>e -as ahl. to give me the a«»s of the 

.awlts in the home. After I had obtained this InformaUon, 1 learn 
that I -as to interview the third person In the d-blllng. Uhfortun. e- 
Xy, the respondent oould not «»-er the lntervl« <p.astlons since she 

had reoenuy suffe^d - 1 th a str<*e. However, her sister agreed ^ 

^ -4- She couldn’t do it before this 

be interviewed on Monday after sixe sn 

^ ♦!,« family e I thanked her for everything and 

time because of death in the family. 

assured her of n on Monday evening. 

I started next to look for Street but -as not *»cessf«l n 

locating It. HO one on the street seemed to know -here It -as located. 

next task -as to locate the next nusher. This I discovered to be 
next door to the first house. This -as a smell ybllo- fra»house 
- 1 th green paint around the windows. When I knocked nc one csme to 

thedoor. 1 noUced the padlock on the door and assumed that no one 



vas homSe 

I noticed that __ Street -as directly In from cf the last 
house that I -as supposed to have Interviewed. The house -as a very 
neat looking white f«msd house. I Just knew someone would come to 
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intervii but to ai.wPPOint»«nt, 
the door and glfe ai-ectlon, I began locking 

mer thia. with ohl 7 ny poor aense of dire . 

«id Streeta. Somehow or another I oun 
for , . — to interview. The houaea were 

"*■“ "• r “ im ^ - — 

of rarioua type ^ deteriorating wooden houaea. I tegan 

,ood houaea, and ^ ^ 

to look mat for number „ «^i„g . 

h.oauae I couldn't find it, I aaw a la4r coming tow 

She waa very nice an. q piahing 

j.ua.4* «viA knfltf was down me r 

ao if aha could. Another nan that ahe k 

them about the houses xn w 

If the yeo^c vere hoa» beoauae they uaucOly work 
Mhen wo departed 1 deddod to chock on the houaea anyw 

1 diacowored no one waa there. 

* Mnd Street. I diacovorod that it 

^jr next goal waa to find - 

^ _ au 4 a s'fc.Taat were neat with 

*. A .All the houses on this svre 

. intersected with * ^at.* 

a Vtaa some type of shrubbery, flowers, 
weU kept yarda. «o»t ^ 

or graaa. 

Hy nrat atop on _ Street nu-ber 

•>a4 >wp a vouns m€Ji who infoimeu 

vlth a neat yard. The door waa anawered by a yo 

that he waa home for lunch. I asked him about the a 

llred in the houae. There were three including himself . 

oelecuon table X a», that X waa to interdew hi. 

.0 that hie mother would be back in a few minutes, aoXwai . 
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Th, f»r»itur, va. «od««. *’•“ ‘ 

U wa. attracuv. ana t.a «<» va. neat. Th. «.-r c«» 

in a llttt. vhila. I ^ ^ ^ “ 

♦K te,T She seemed quite interested in the surrey. • 
,Hat I va. th«. for. Sh. 

stated that rt». vi.h.a *. eonld haiP ~ - 

. . yy be v<ntng to tfko the lnt«r»l«w. She mii I co 
eeuld prohahly b. ^ buaband va. 

back about 5 :30. Wh« I v«t back at 5 .30, 

th«aandva.,olt.-ini««*»«^-«‘*'"^'^*'- ’ . 

„«.tX. vbat th. intarci*. vould accc^-b and iuat «actX. Wbat^o 
study «ant. 1 ^plained to bin that thl. va. th. flr.t tin. a . 

or thl. typ. had boon don. in th. «.ntgo«ry ».*« 

sii informticn r.civ.d fron th. rcpond«it. vould paint a 

plctur. of «.ntgo-«y. «a that aft« the an^yai. «>d ai,on. vould 

tdc. th. beck that V. plan to pubUsh, and wy, her. i. Montgenery 

1 After thi. little briefing, the 

a. it 1. and a. the peoia. ... It. After 

4 .M- ne wa. a moat outatandlng reapondent. 
interrtev vent along raoothly. Ife va. a no 

- . SAfittltelr not Mtiafled. He vent. 

Thl. partteular reaponaent va. definitely no 

» tA 4>wn this by the way the children 
the beet for hi. chUdren. I could tbU thl. by the «r 

ver. dreeaed, they vere ,ulte neat and attract.. At the end of the 

i, H. 

sr. phbllhhed. I aaeured hln that he vould receive one. 

aecond houe. on thl. .treat va. very attracUv. and neat, 
reapond** «. a retired n« In hi. alxtlea, I bdleve. An=rv.T 
I c mi l d tell that the occupant, vere CathoUc upon wf entrance. 

Tbere vere picture, of the Madonna «d child, atatuea. . «o.t 
«rtlque picture of th. late Prealdent Kennedy. The living room va. 
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very neat and attractive. 

arou^hout th. inW- th. wlf. w« preset, »d 

, +v,.t "R« end *«• w«r. wondMfuX 

™»l. Prom the .wialon l eoBcludod that R «« 

^*bora "R'«" * 

dh . ,^^t«ra at Alab«« 

■Li umrhtnr at Oradp Haralag School and t»o grawi -a» 

g^aao^tarato op ^ that aU had gona to Oatholie aohoola. 

a. p« ni«aa« She also mentioned that aix naa a 
State Colless* Ad/k** PAtsArs. and 

. * .w™. M hia ttoion Card, RaglatraUoB PapaP*. •“ 

OR" did not haaltata to ah 

---^ for birthdays. Ihsy 
M -dw mma which he referred to ror oirvnuo^ 
even the fsnily Binie, yxa-w « 

intarMtad and conoamad about getting tha infomatlon to »a eo 
intaraatad «. ^ It 

Whan I oon^atad tha intarvia, I oouia ay 

^ to tha conomalon that thara ara nloa paoida in 

gpoh leaving thia partionlar atop. 1 prooaadad to find ay next 

♦ liAor A very neat house with a very 

honaa. Thia houaa waa next door. t off again. 

.ttraotlva front 1»«. Ho one an«.arad tha door, ao I 

attraewe atarted looking for a 

It -aa getting oloaa to raat Un , 

aafa. Idiaoovaradavondarfmiaaoaon Str^ 

a bit and filling out tha ThnnbnaU, I broke for innoh^^^ 

«« »r area and myablf want back to tha notal to 

other paraona in »y area ana «w 

ehaok in. day with nr roonnata 

I want back to ay room and taUtaa ov» 

. r n LOTfritr Wa all ooneluded that wa had learned a 

and a faUow eo.w>*kar. «a a* 

p~«i. 

[i« .'a«« i« ™ 

u.. * 

KAsr When I 8®^ something to ea ny 

hungry I thought maybe I waa a bear. Hhan I g 

V . .«d I vara ready to e«ai it a day. It aaamad aa 

fellow co^orkers and I were ojr 
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, . .v^t „h*re we had been. SU»e we were neo- 

thongh eweryone waa worried about 

nhvtaa we hadn't ihoned In onr position on the field. 

phytee, we naom. i« Interrleiia. 

A. eoon a. I »» I*** ^ ^ 

I thought I would newer flnteh. Aa a natter of f , 

rise early the next -omlng and finish then. ^ ^ 

on Friday, January 2S, I ataixoa an 

AUoye B^la^a no, it waa an 

off on Street whl<* was really 

' * j tha moat deplorable conditions. There were 

alley, reoiae llwed under the nost depi ^ 

e^xaren Who Should hare been in school Who were tahlnA oa. Of 

o^aren. They were all a^e when .ey saw ne. ^ t 

oHlld and ashed her If this was __ Street. She said no. that m. 

^e^r stre. was _ «ley and that _ Street was ower . ^ 

Twalh out of the alley. I saw dogs with only ,.tches of fur a^ oats 

on the roof tops. There were also outdoor privies In this area. 

paying on the roof tops ^ 

At last 1 found ny way to a pawed stree . 

,0 I started l«.uinng about ny whereabouts and how I oould get^ 
g,re^. A cab driver gave ne directions. Ml Mong the way I bec«» 

aisgusted and angered. I .» ~~ 

actually lived. They even had outdoor bathroons. This bume ne 

H„e X s«, aonethlng was wrong with the olty governnent. There w^ too 
_ satisfied peo^e or too T^T^e 

of the street had the nost nlserable loohlng houses. The people 
were looking out of windows or peeping out of doors. The children were 
anabbUy dressed. The first house X was to Interview was attracUv. 

OCA appeared to be well kept. 

house X was to stop at wae direcUy across the street. This 

needed some paint and nevr steps e No one was hone herse 
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iBg if I was war pOag to be sueeossful. The howse dlreeUy neat door 

to the eeeood houa. *.. .V third atop. There I found the wife ho»e. She 

g„e ne the nunber of adolta In the hone. When I found out that onlr rte 
«.d her huaband Heed In the house, I diacorered that 1 -aa to Interview 
the huaband who waa at woric. I -ade an appoint.** to see hi. about 7:30. 
IBs wife infomed ne that she had not gotten a letter but the lady next 
doer had gotten one and ah. had read it. After this I started to find 
^ Strerts. Ho on. was hone at the house, on either 

Street. 

I d*dded to cheek Street next. Wh*. I arrived at the house 

I was greeted by a g*>tl«nn. I told hln who 1 wa. and what I was there 
for. ■ Ha infonasd ne that he was the only rooner there. An old lady 
, about eighty lived th«-e also but ah. was not hone at the tine. Before 
I left she cane hone. She really didn't appear to be el^ty year. old. 
She waa very ple..«:t *:d Jolly. She told ne that *>e had received the 
letWi however, -le was expecUng ne to cone the next we*. Heverthe- 
leas, she was very eager to give ne the interview. She explained that 
*ie was not a very learned person but that she had a dau^ter who had 

finished college. Although she didn't have much fowal education she 

was well infomed. I know that she could read because she was a regular 
reader of the pap«-. This was really a person I shall r-^nber for 

years to conee 

After leaving h«re 1 to* a bre* for a whUe. It was after 
five When I went ba* on Street to see if anyone waa hone at the 

addresses I had. This tine lu* was on »y side. respondent was 

a lady in her sixties. Her hone was neat and well aimlshed. "B" 
had spent twelve years in Hew loik, but prior to this, she had lived 
in her present hox*. She explained that she went to Hew To* for 
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woik Md cane back to Hontgonorj becauae aha waa getting old. * 
raally not jaaaaad vith th. prlvla. on th. atrot. Sh. «dd that for 
„ra than foortaan yaara thar hava baan prenlaad aaaaga Unaa bat nothing 

had happanad a. of yat. Tha intarvia- want along anoothly. -R" had a 

„at nniqna way of pn»o»nelng Hagro. Sha pronounead it a. «Higra.« 

I eonelodad that thi. wa. probably tha way aha had haard it pronounead 

by "White” peoplea 

At tha eoneluaion of thia intaryiaw I want ovar to tha houaa 
airacUy in front, tha occupant had called for na to co* ovar and 
Irtarviaw har ainca aha had haard of ny being ovar earlier. Tha ra- 
•pendant lived alone in a vary neat houaa on the inaida. Sha had noma 
vary pretty ,aant. in tha living roc. I noticed a Bibla and Sunday 
achod bode, on th. aofa that "W- had Juat finibhad reading. Lat«r 
on in th. interview «R” told ~ that d.. taught a Sunday School elaaa. 
fton tha intarvic, I learned that "K- waa not one to catc to th. 
■Vhite" nan becauae h. waa "white." Tha interview waa going along 
wary good untU I had to atop. I had to catch th. nan n«,t door ao 

a 4.w^ "R" told me iliat I could cone back 

I could nake another interview, a wxu * 

around 10:30 Saturday noming. 

respondent next door was a nan in his late fifties. He really 
didn't want to give the interview. I went on to explain how the inter- 
view. wa war. doing could poaaibly help Montgonery, aapacially th. 

Negro peopla. "R" waan't too nbved by thia. I gathered that he waa 
eonpl«!M>t becauae he had no indoor bathroc aithar «>d ha owned hi. 

own hone. Ha ia enpicyed by a "white" theatre downtown, mybe he 

think, that bac.ua. of hi. Job, it ia better to ranain quiat. Ha had 
ace good thing, to aay about George Vdaaca. Throughout th. intarvic 
«R" did not change hi. tone. He really didn't aac intereatad in the 
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l„t«vl«r or «^bi»g ^.o. Whon I co^etod thl. Intorri-,. I rotlrod 
for the flight. 

On Janunry 29, I had to got np rather eafiy. I had to flnlah 
edittng .V lntam«.a and al«. «> appointment to «ke. Thl. wa. a oold, 

wet day and beUere I fhlt it. i went baek to _ Street and finidh- 

ed mr interview that I had etarted the nitfit before. After oompletion 
of the intervi^r. I went baek to the notdl. I stayed a littt. whUe. 
th«i it -aa off on the fieid again. It was getUng oolder bf the hour. 

first stop of the afternoon was on Street. I tried the 

little yellow house again but the padlock was on the door and no on 
answered. Heat, I decided to check the little white house across the 

street. i knocked as best I could with ny frozen knuckles. Ho one 

answered sc I left. Just as I walked past the house, I thought I 
heard someone oome to the do«r. I turned around and walked up on the 
porch. A lady whom I thought waa -hihlte" was closing her screen door. 

I quickly eaplalned who I was and my purpose. I asked her if she had 
received a letter. She told me that she hadn’t gotten a letter. She 
also said that she didn’t feel like answering ary quesUons. All this 
time she did not ask me to come in. In fact, she had lodted the screen 
door and the wooden door was cracked. All of a sudden she said It was 
to cold to stand with the door opened and slammed It shut. I asked 
her before she closed the door if she would feel like giving the inter- 

view tomorrow (Sunday). She said that she didn’t know, because she didn’t 

sake premises. She said that if I came baek and she felt like opening 
the door, she would. 

After this I went on Street to see if any of sflr respond«>ts 

were at home. I was unlucky. Ho one answered their doors. Hext, I 

tried Street. Ey this time 1 was about to freeze aU ov«r. Hy 
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„ a don. ao alreaay. to old lady opwed th. door for 

feet and flng«» »“d don. ao airwiay „id ««« 

rri«JO.T and tomad «P her g»» 

».. Sh. waa very frlandly ana ^om ^ 

out. Her home was exceptionally • ^ 

beautiful. Some where in the interview, 

The furniture wae beautiful. 

that she thought Montgomery really needs an old age home or 

have anyone to tame care oj. 

« o.d that thar. ar. no hoapltala for H.gro.a. 

111. Sh. alao awntlonod that tnor. ar 

"R" was a retired 

n, h«. to go to th. Catholic hoapltala. 

They usually have xo go ww , K^*«ae 

u !tar intwrl*. was Boat Interaatlng, pn-arlly b«saua. 

achool toach«-. int«n« nds waa th. laat Inter- 

her raspon..av«. now »nen ^»f ““"***'“ 

rlee 1 got for th, day. I waa Juat about froz«. to an Idol. - 

pe&ched the motel. _ 

on. January 30. a Sunday. 1 dldn-t go out untU aft« ^dr.. 

..entod to glr. thoa. who hadn-t gon. to church tl»a 

I triad __ Strod again. I .anagd to find on. fdU7 d ho»^. 

Wh« 1 got th. nudar of adult. In th, house. I dlscovarod that I wa^ 

. K h.nd »s vlf. said that he was at voA and wouldn't 

to InWsw the husb^'d. ^ ^ to catch 

got hone untU late at night. I aake 

^ t, 1 c«.e bad toBorrou (Monday) evening. She told Be to cone 

nim Hi'- « ^ 

A A . *40 MbndAT evening snd he would b • 

back around 6:30 Monday evwii g 

A A Am I noticed an outdoor privy 
deteriorating on the outside and Inside. 

w T«t«ed VIhen I entered the house the first rooB waa the 

before I entered, wnw * nt 

Things were in disarray and the room was 
living room. Things were in a* ^ . 

^ in the middle of the floor. A 

Thar, was a pot-bOlll.d wooden stove In the b1 

j eves » 4 t*i uas doing another's hair. 

lady va. lying on the couch «.d one girl was doing 

♦h« mtrance froB another rooB was tattered 
A curtain covering the entrance iroi. 
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I that rooa v.. «..* a. a ^o. 

was in the roc«. Street again. I deelded to 

After 1 left thla house 1 went to 

hone. A nau oene rro» ^ 

losing for. 1 told hi. that I was losing for the peo^. ^ 

\ . He told ne that onl, one lad, liwed in the houae. He .aid 

to Shurch and Should have been hone hut .Appoaed Aha 

that She had gone I ,*,d him about th. lad, across 

,«t sene Where blse afterwards. Hext. a* 

* .a t(a told Be that sne 

the street (the one Who refused-). ^ again, but she 

would p~baKl, lot - taic* 

was not hone or wouldn't cone to the door. „ . 

Af^thi.l.ta..dtolo.for^---‘--^^^ 
standing In a yard if the, knew where the house was oca ^ 
told ne that the nohber wasn't there aupeore. The house was ^ 

house About this time I vas terribly co 
hut is new one house, adou 

eouian't fiid anyone hone, I decided to call it a da, 

T k A • Bpattr good da,j althouj^, 1 nust , 

on Januat, 31, 1 kad a prett, gooo osy, 

it was a long one. It was about ten or afterwaxds when I c^ 

^ last interview. Tods, I decided to tr, see new cover *eets. 

thought that perhpe I could find seeon.,)^ during the 

H, first stop of the da, was os __ Street. When 

^ T thought no ee was hone, then I saw an 

to the house and knocked, I lAg 

k .ftar about ten minutes soneee came to the door, 
jnage. Sure enough, after aboun w , , 

tn her late fifUea or early aixtiea. I exlOalned to 

It was a woman in her la she asked -e inside. After 

her who I was and What I was there for. She asked . . 

I had gotten the number of adult, in the house, I discovered from 
aelecUon table that I was to interview the husband. She informed 
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♦ «„rk would probawy b. ho»o around 7:30. 

street. On way there, I ?«»*«« 

«y next deattnatton was S»«et. w 

and filthy places where peolie were actual y 

““ ... ~ ~ *“ 

I thcught Wbe they aren't satisfied 

doing something. houses 

Bf Street that I stopped on was paved. 

The sectiie® ■ai i— ^ 

A —.Joent but one coulo tell 

were very attracUve. m of them were not modem, 

trrinc The house that I stopped at was weath 
that the people were trying. fuml- 

tha eutside. But what I could see from the porch, the fumi 
beaten on the outswee 

the dooTe A nan wno 

p^bably be home after five. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

After I loft f® > 

The house that i we«^ w 
ed that it was really very dose. The no 

at homee street againe No 

I tried ny houses on Streex agw. 

five or before > i 

K + T sav a light in the white houses 

la/Mne in the y^low house, but I saw a i g 
one was hone m T>ne / 

X W«.t and hnoched on the door. From the porch I could see the 1 ^ 
,«,aing the Bible. The lady answered the door. 

X was and ashed her if she codd give the interview today^ 

3 h, didn't fed lihe it, her head was -throbbing. - ~ 

1 wodd just have to tdl the peo^® that she would ^ 

SHe never invited me in, so I thanhed her for her time and left. 

Street. At last I found someone 
Vf next stop was bach on Street. 
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invited »e in. I really did enjoy talking to her. She wa, about twenty 

„a her roo»ate waa about the aame age. Their apartoent waa very neat 
and attractive. They were the kind who liked to have a good Ume. The 
respondent' a roomnate was planning to see Gene Chandler that night. The 
one thing I really liked about the respondent was that she was very out- 

apoken. She didn't cover up for anything. After I finished the inter- 
view she asked where I was going next. I told her across the street 
to interview a »an. She told ne that he wouldn't be hone until the early 

noming. i went across the street anyway to cheek. The respondent' a 

wife told me that he was probably gone to a meeting. She didn t know 
When he would be home. She told me that I could only be sure of catch- 



Ing him when the truck was in the yard. 

After I left here. I went back to __ Street. I found the respon- 

dent and his wife watching a television program. I didn't have any 
trouble with the respondent answering the questtons; however, his wife 
kept interrupting and asking questions and also volunteering information 
or adding to the respondent's answers. I really think that she wanted 
to be interviewed. Anyway, I managed to get the respondent s answers 
between uninteresting portions of the television programs. Heverthe- 
less. I thoughtthe answers were sound. That is, the respondent gave 
different responses to some questtons relating to leadership and also 



had some good reasons for some responses. 

The respondent’s home was very large. The furniture in the house 

was not modem; however, things were rather neat. I also noticed 
about two cats in the house. The respondent lived on a paved street. 
This was my last interview for the day. I Was really bushed. 

February 1, was ny last day in the city of Montgomery. The 

day was not very productive. I tried one new cover sheet on a dif- 
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I «,B unable to get wr i“t*'^‘“* ® — 

rerent side of town. I vaa t tried again later In 

4 ♦>.. «»T but no one was hone. I trtea ag 

I vent earlier in the day ouu 

1. ♦ +>t«Te« was still no one at home, 
the evening but there ^ 

e a mv last day in Montgonery. I can 
Thle ended ffly laat oay I ah«ai never 

,<«nee that has had a tremendous a- re 

was an experien the people, they need to be helped 

ferget the thing. I aaw. especially the pe P 

a be able to help themselves, 
and they also need to be aoie 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Division of Behavioral Science Research of the C ^rver Research 
Foundation began operation on September 1, 1967* The origins of be- 
havioral science research at Tuskegee Institute, however, predate the 
establishment of the division of the Carver Research Foundation by more 
than half a century* This division is an outgrowth of the Department of 
Records and Research* The idea behind the Department of Records and 
Research, with Monroe N* Work as director, was that accurate information 
on the Negro was rare and there was a serious need for compilation of such 
information* The publications of the Department of Records and Research 
were the annual Report on Lynching s . The Negro Y earbook . and occasion- 
al papers* In 1964, the Department of Records and Research was reorgan- 
ized as the Division of Social Science Research with Dr* Paul Puryear as 
director* This department was subsequently reorganized as the Division 
of Behavioral Science Research of the Carver Research Foundation* I have 
presented this brief outline of the history of the division in an effort to 
demonstrate that it should be viewed as part of a research tradition built 
Upon the prior work of such outstanding individuals as Monroe Work and 
Mrs* Jessie P* Guzman* 



. ^ 
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One of the most important forces affecting the course of behavioral 
science research at Tuskegee Institute in recent years has been the 
cooperative relationship established with the University of Michigan's 
Center for Research von Conflict Resolution* The overall cooperative 
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relationship between Tuskegee Institute and the University of Michigan in- 
cludes student and faculty exchanges, a program of faculty development, 
and a program of curriculum development, as well as the cooperative re- 
search program. It is the joint research effort in the social sciences, 
however, which is directly relevant to the program of the Division of 
Behavioral Science Research. Social scientists from Tuskegee Institute 
joined with the University of Michigan's Center for Research on Conflict 
Resolution in a two-year program of research in race relations, financed 
by the Office of Education. Th'i program was designed to improve the 
research potential of Tuskegee Institute social scientists by providing 
two-year postdoctoral fellowships for social scientists who wanted to im- 
prove their research skills while developing concrete plans for research 
which could be undertaken at Tuskegee Institute. The fellows were to 
spend one year at the University of Michigan developing research plans and 
one year at Tuskegee Institute teaching and conducting their research 
projects. Four fellows were appointed through this program, one of whom 
is now in his third year at Tuskegee Institute. 

The success of the cooperative research and training project en- 
couraged personnel of the two institutions to explore a more ambfli^|||^ 
program of research and training with a view to expanding the social 
science faculty at Tuskegee Institute while increasing the research 
potential of current faculty members. Funding for the expanded program 
was obtained from the Ford Foundation in the form of a three -year grant 
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of $300, 000 to Tuskegee Institute and a supporting grant ($100, 000) to 



the University of Michigan, The objectives of the expanded program 



include the following: (1) provision of personnel and technical facilities 



for research on a wide range of problems relating to the Negro com- 



munity, Negro-white interaction, dynamics of the Negro protest move- 



ment, and economic and social development of the region; (2) stimulation 



of coodinated research at the University of Michigan and at other institu- 



tions in the southern region; (3) provision of training opportunities for 



young social scientists, including Tuskegee Institute undergraduate and 



graduate students, graduate and undergraduate students at the University 



of Michigan, and graduate and undergraduate students at other institutions 



in the southern region; and (4) provision of technical e3q>erts, research 



information, and consultative services for policy planning and develop- 



ment agencies working in the southern region with a special emphasis on 



economic development in Alabama, The Ford Foundation grant to Tuskegee 



Institute, which supports this expanded program, made possible the 



establishment of the Division of Behavioral Science Research as a part of 



the Carver Research Foundation, The objectives of this program 



(described above) are the objectives of the Division of Behavioral Science 



Research, The remainder of this report will describe our current efforts 



to satisfy these objectives, Xt will include sections on personnel, research 



training for students, substantive research, and consultative services. 











PERSONNEL 



i 




In our proposal to the Ford Foundation, it was anticipated that, in 
addition to the director, two new persons would be employed in each of 
the first two years of the program’s operation. Ford Foundation funds 
would be used to pay the director's salary and the salaries of two re- 
search associates and the personnel of the Tuskegee Area Study (which 
will be described in detail in the section on research training). We 
found, however, that by working with other departments at Tuskegee 
Institute, we were able to employ four research associates in the Rrst year 
rather than the anticipated two. This unanticipated ’’multiplier effect" 
adds much to our research capacity and increases the Institute’s teach- 
ing faculty by five persons instead of the expected three during our first 
year of operation. We esqsect to hire two additional research associates 
for the 1968-69 school year (this number may increase, however, if the 
"multiplier" continues to operate). A summary of the training and ex- 
perience of the full time staff of the Division of Behavioral Science 
Research is presented below. 










DIRECTOR : 

EDGAR G. EPPS, Associate Director of the Carver Research 
Foundation, serves as Director of the Division of Behavioral Science 




Research of the Carver Research Foundation. Dr. Epps has held 
positions in the sociology departments of Tennessee A & 1 State 
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University (1958-1961) and Florida A & M University (1961-1964). 

His most recent position prior to coming to Tuskegee was as Research 
Associate, Institute for Social Research and Associate Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Michigan (1964-1967). He received his 
doctorate in sociology at Washington State University in 1959. His 
dissertation topic was "Socioeconomic Status, Race, Level of Aspiration 
and Juvenile Delinquency." Dr. Epps' research interests include; 

(1) socioeconomic status and attitudes toward social mobility, (2) the 
relationship of family structure to motivation and performance, and 
(3) regional differences in attitudes and motivation. Some of the results 
of his research have been reported in The Pacific Sociological Review, 
Social Problems , The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, The 
Journal of Social Issues . Social Forces , and Phylon . Currently he is 
involved in a study of motivations of high school students in northern and 
southern cities ("Family and Achievement; A Study of the Effect of 
P'g^jjiiXy Sociolization on Achievement Orientation and Performance 
Among Urban Negro Americans. ") Teaching specialty; Social Psy- 
chology; Deviant Behavior. 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATES; 

NEIL FRIEDMAN has previously worked at Miles College in 
Birmingham, Alabama. His training at Harvard (M.A. and Ph. D. ) 
included both research and clinical experience. In addition to articles 
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appearing in The Journal of Proiective Techniques and Personality 
Assessment , and Psvchoterapv ; Theory Research Practice , he is 
the author of The Social Nature of Psychological Research (New Y ork; 

John Wiley, 1967). His research interests include race relations, 
political attitudes, education of the culturally deprived, and community 
organization. He has also served as director of the freshman social 
science program at Miles College. His teaching at Tuskegee involves 
work with the experimental project in the College of Arts and Sciences. 
Teaching specialty; Social Psychology; Philosophy of Psychology, Experi- 
mental Methods in Social Research. 

GLENN HOWZE has previously done research on migrant workers 

in the state of Washington. He is using material from that work for 
his dissertation which he is in process of completing at Washington State 
University. Mlr« Howze is a sociologist whose interests include human 
ecology, demography, and urban development. His previous research 
experience includes a study of the institutionalization process among 
aged persons in homes for the aged* Teaching specialty; Statistics 
for Behavioral Scientists. 

ERIC R. KRYSTALL has directed the Tuskegee Area Study for the 
past two years, using survey techniques to study educational aspirations 
among high school students in Alabama. His doctoral dissertation is a 
study of Negro family structure and family size in Detroit. He recently 
reported some of his research results at the annual meeting of 1h.<;s 
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Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues. Professor 
Krystall did his graduate work at the University of Michigas^i and has 
been a member of the fuskegee Institute faculty for the past two 
years. Teaching specialty: Techniques of Survey Research. 

(MISS) KATHLEEN McELROY has completed all course work 
toward her doctorate at Western Reserve University. She is interested 
in consumer behavior, labor utilization, and economic development. 
Teaching specialty: Principles of Economics. 

WILLIAM SIEMBIEDA earned the B.A. degree in Economics at 
the University of California (Berkeley) and a Master of City and 
Regional Planning Degree from the same institution. His experience 
includes the development of a local area plan and economic feasibility 
studies of urban renewal projects for the City of Richmond, California. 
He has also worked as a staff researcher for the Office of Economic 
Opportunity of the County of Alameda. His work in this capacity in- 
cluded the direction of a study of poverty characteristics in the county, 
correlating different variables into a descriptive picture of the county’s 
poor and disadvantaged peoples. In the spring of 1966, he performed 
a cost-benefit analysis of the Sacramento Capital Mall Redevelopment 
Project. This work used cost-benefit project evaluation models de- 
veloped for water resource and recreation procurement. His publi- 
cations include: A Survey of Poverty Characteristics in Alameda 
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County , Office of Economic Opportunity, Oakland, California, 1966; 
and An Urban Systems Approach t o Community and Neighborhood 
Planning Within Metropolitan Regions , Department of City and 
Regional Planning, University of California, Berkeley, 1967, 

Teaching specialty: Urban and Regional Planning and Development. 

RESEARCH ASSISTANTS : 

RAY H. MacNAlR is serving as assistant director of the Tuskegee 
Area Study. He has completed all requirements of the Ph»D. in 
Sociology-Social Work at the University of Michigan with the exception 
of the dissertation. His dissertation topic is "Inter organizational Re- 
lationships among Civil Rights Agencies on the Community Level." 

His experience includes two years as an exchange teacher in India. 
Teaching specialty: Social Work; Urban Community. 

(MISS) KAY S. WRIGHT, a recent Tuskegee Institute graduate 
with a bachelor's degree in Sociology, is research assistant for the 
Tuskegee Area Study. Miss Wright has worked with the area study 
previously as a student. Her experience as a participant makes her 
especially qualified to work with undergraduate students in the area 
study. 

(MRS. ) BARBARA WESTBROOK, a prospective Tuskegee Institute 
graduate in January, is working as a clerical research assistant and 
will become a full time assistant after graduation. Mrs. Westbrook 
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has previously worked with the Tuskegee ^rea Study as a student 
assistant. Her experience with data processing and IBM program- 
ming especially qualifies her as a clerical assistant. 

SENIOR STENOGRAPHER : 

(MRS. ) CELIA H. JEFFERSON is a graduate of Barr -Jones 
School of Business, Hartford, Connecticut (1946). She was given 
certificates by Buck-McCray Business School (1952), and by Thurston 
Business School (1959), Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. Mrs. Jefferson 
is a member of The In-Plant Printing Management Association, and 
Tuskegee Institute Staff Personnel Council. She has previously worked 
as supervisor. Central Office Services, Tuskegee Institute (1952-1966) 
and as secretary and supervisor of Production and Mail Services, 
Tuskegee Institute Press (1966-1967). 

RESEARCH TRAINING FOR STUDENTS 

Our principle vehicle for training students in research techniques 
is the Tuskegee Area Study. Introduced at Tuskegee Institute during 
the 1965-66 school year by Eric Kry stall, the area study shows much 
promise for student training as well as a technique for collecting a 
body of survey data on population in the Tuskegee area. The first 
Tuskegee Area Study involved a baseline study of the Negro population 
of Montgomery, Alabama. Dataware collected on social, economic, 
and demographic characteristics, family structure, migration patterns. 
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and political behavior. The second Tuskegee Area Study (1966-67) 
focused on a sample of high school seniors and their parents. 

Again, the site was Montgomery, Alabama, The third Tuskegee 
Area Study is now under way and will move to Birmingham, This 
year's study will investigate the same problem as last year's pro- 
ject, the determinants of adolescent behavior and attitudes relating 
to academic performance and aspirations. It will also attempt to 
assess attitudes toward integration and attitudes toward public 
officials. 

The Tuskegee Area Study is patterned after the Detroit Area 
Study of the University of Michigan, The study is incorporated into 
a two semester course called Methods of Research in the Social 
Sciences, This course is required of all social science majors and 
is offered in the junior year. The course enrolled approximately 
forty students in each of the two years of operation. This year, how- 
ever, about 80 students have enrolled inihe course requiring some 
revision of the format, 

I will describe briefly the basic format of the course. The 
students are given some initial lectures on social science methods. 
They are then provided with a list of broad topics which may be in- 
cluded in the survey. Students are then divided into smaller groups 
for the purpose of designing research objectives. Each group is then 
given a list of readings. Objectives are revised several times in 
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consultation with faculty and staff until it is felt that they can be 
meaningfully translated into questions suitable for an interview 
schedule. Students then design questions based on their objectives. 

All questions designed by students are then mimeographed and dis- 
tributed to the students, each of whom arranges the questions into 
an interview schedule. At each stage the students write a brief 
paper describing the procedures involved. These papers, and other 
materials accumulated during the study, are collected in the form of 
a log book which serves as a record of the research experience. 

Upon receipt of the individual schedule designs, the instructor 
and several students design a pre-test schedule. The pre-test is 
usually conducted in Tuskegee, Before actually interviewing, students 
receive several sessions of interviewer training. Each student inter- 
views two or three respondents for the pre-test. The completed in- 
terviews are then edited and revised by the students in small groups, 

A final schedule is then prepared by the students and staff, A random 
sample of the population to be studied is then drawn. Data collection 
t^kes place between semesters. The class, together with faculty ana 
staff, move into a motel in the population area and remain for six 
days while the interviews are collected. Each student is usually ex- 
pected to obtain fifteen interviews. This makes it possible to get 
interviews from approximately 500 respondents in the short period the 
study is in the field. During the field aspect of the study, the students 
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are asked to keep diaries. 

On their return to Tuskegee, students prepare codes for their 
questions and then code the completed interview schedules. Each 
student codes approximately fifteen schedules. Coded materials 
are then punched onto IBM cards to facilitate data analysis. Students 
have not had an opportunity to gain experience in keypunching in pre- 
vious studies, but we hope to include this type of experience in next 
year's study. 

After data are on cards, students prepare an analysis proposal 
in which they propose to test simple hypotheses using a few of the 
variables on which data have been collected, A "work deck" of cards 
is prepared for each student including the variables to be analyzed. 
Students then prepare tables, using a counter -sorter, and write a 
brief paper outlining their results. These papers are presented to 
other members of the class near the end of the semester. It will 
thus be seen that students are exposed to a complete survey experi- 
ence. 

The size of this year's class necessitated one basic change in the 
format of the Area Study, This involved dividing the class into two 
groups, one of which will conduct the Birmingham survey while the 
other will conduct a survey of Tuskegee Institute students and faculty. 
Otherwise, the basic format of the study remains essentially the same. 
The area study also provides an opportunity for coordinating 
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research efforts with other institutions, I will cite two examples 
which appear to hold promise for future studies. During last year's 
area study, the director, Eric Krystall, contacted members of the 
Auburn University faculty concerning possibilities of involving their 
students in some aspects of the area study. A program was worked 
out in which a class of graduate students at Auburn adapted the 
Tuskegee Aro:a Study interview schedule for administration to white 
high school seniors and their parents. Data were then collected from 
sixty white high school seniors and their parents. These data are 
now being analyzed by Auburn graduate students and faculty members 
of the two institutions. This year, a program is under way which 
will include a collaborative project involving University of Alabama 
undergraduate students and faculty members. Since we are hoping to 
include both white and Negro respondents in our interview sample this 
year, the involvement of University of Alabama students will make 
this more feasible. These examples illustrate that the training 
available through the Tuskegee Area Study is also providing research 
experience for students at other institutions. 

Other training opportunities for students are developing as our 
staff and research activities expand. Ten students who participated 
in the area study last year are presently employed as research 
assistants by the Division of Behavioral Science Research, In 
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addition to assisting with this year’s area study, these students are 
helping with many aspects of data analysis. They are learning some- 
thing about computer programming, tabular presentation of data, 
and statistical computation. 

Some students who have participated in previous area studies 
have also found jobs interviewing for other agencies. Two of our 
graduates have been employed by the Survey Research Center of the 
University of Michigan. We expect other opportunities to develop as 
our pool of experienced interviewers continues to grow. 

RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 

This section will describe research in progress as well as antici- 
pated research activities. The discussion will, therefore, include 
activities related to both objectives two and four, the stimulation of 
coordinated research at other institutions, and the provision of 
technical expertise for other agencies concerned with ameliorating 
conditions in the southern region. This section will begin with a 
description of research in progress. An outline of anticipated activi- 
ties will follow. 

Family and Achievement Study. This is a study of the effect of 
socialization practices on achievement orientation and performance 
among northern and southern urban Negro nigh school students. The 
principal investigator of this study is Edgar G. Epps. The study was 
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begun in 1965 and will be completed in the spring of 1968. Data were 
colleted, using questionnaires, from approximately 2,800 students 
attending eight high schools, four in a northern city and four in a 
southern city. Mothers of approximately 600 students were also in- 
terviewed. Data were collected in 1966 and 1967. Data processing is 
now complete and preliminary data analysis is under way. This pro- 
ject is supported by a grant from the United States Office of Education, 
Division of Vocational and Technical Education Occupational Research 
and Planning Program (Contract OE-6-85-017). A paper based on these 
data will be presented at the annual meeting of the Southern Sociological 

Society in April, 1968. 

Adolescent Self-Image . Data from the 1966-67 Tuskegee Area 
Study are being analyzed by Neil Friedman, Eric Krystall, and E.G. 
Epps. The study explores the relationship of students' images of them- 
selves to acceptance or rejection of the "black power" ideology, willing- 
ness to participate in integrated activities, and extent of identification 
with Africa. Measures of self-image include a self-esteem scale and 
a skin color scale. The relation of class related variables to both de- 
pendent and independent variables will be explored. Time and facilities 
for data analysis were made possible by the Ford Foundation Grant 
which established the Division of Behavioral Science Research. 

Tuskegee Institute Student Profile . This project involves both 
cross-sectional and longitudinal studies of Tuskegee Institute students. 
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Its objective is to determine the relationship of baclcground, person- 
ality, and attitudinal factors to academic and occupational success in 
this population of students. Two aspects of the study are already 
under way. One of these is a follow-up study of Tuskegee Institute 
seniors for whom data are available from a previous study conducted 
while they were freshmen. Dr, Patricia Gurin of the University of 
Michigan is collaborating with E. G. Epps in the follow-up study. 
Freshmen year data available on these students include a wide range 
of questionnaire responses concerning motivation, aspirations, social 
background, and college expectations. The students still in school will 
be compared with those who are no longer enrolled on a number of 
measures in an attempt to discover some of tiie factors which lead to 
success at Tuskegee Institute. Currently enrolled seniors will be in- 






terviewed in an effort to determine the impact of Tuskegee Institute 
on students during the four years they were enrolled. The data collec- 
tion phase will be completed during the spring, and a preliminary re- 
port of findings will be prepared by June, 1968. 

The other phase of the student profile study which has already begun 
is a longitudinal study of the social and personality characteristics of 
Tuskegee Institute students. This study also focuses on the Institute's 
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"subculture. " The goals of the longitudinal study are to determine 
what kinds of students are attracted to Tuskegee Institute, what their 
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initial aspirations and motivations are like, and what the impact of 
the socio-cultural environment of Tuskegee Institute is on these 
students. With this in mind, students entering Tuskegee Institute for 
the first time in 1967 (summer and fall) were administered the 
College Student Questionnaires developed by Educational Testing Ser- 
vice, the Opinion, Attitude, and Interest Survey, developed at the 
University of Michigan, and measures of test anxiety and sense of 
control over the environment, in addition to the regular entrance 
battery. In the spring, these students will be retested, using 
College Student Que stionnair e #2 and the C olle g e and Uni- 
versity Environment Scales, in an attempt to assess the impact of the 
freshman year on entering students. The staff of the Division of Behavior- 
al Science Research is conducting this study in cooperation with the 
Tuskegee Institute Office of Development. The Student Profile Study is 
financed by an initial grant from the U. S. Office of Education under 
Title ILX. It is anticipated that additional funding will be obtained for the 

longitudinal aspects of the study. 

Labor Mobility Project. During the past two years, Tuskegee 
Institute has conducted a retraining program for hard-core unemployed 
and under -employed rural workers. The trainees in the Tuskegee 
OMPER project were mainly residents of areas with low employment 
potential. Realizing that stable employment was the ultimate objective 
of the training program, Tuskegee Institute, with the support of the 
Department of Labor, initiated a job deT--* 
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demonstration project in the spring of 1965, This project is still in 
progress. One of the objectives of the current project is to do a com- 
prehensive socio-economic profile of two blocks of persons relocated 
during the 1965-66 and 1966-67 projects. Another objective is to do 
"an in-depth analysis" of the employment status of persons relocated 
for one year or more. The major objective of the study is to find out 
out how effective the relocation program has been in more or less 
permanently changing the status of people from unemployed and partially 
unemployable to stably employed. Another important objective is to 
determine what kinds of factors are predictive of successful relocation. 
The project is being conducted by the Division of Behavioral Science 
Research in cooperation with the staff of the Labor Mobility Project. 

Mr. Glenn Howze is assuming a major role in the planning and rlirection 
of the follow-up aspect of the labor mobility project. The project is 
financed by the Office of Manpower Policy, Evaluation and Research, 
United States Department of Labor. It is anticipated that additional fund- 
ing may be obtained to do follow-up evaluations of subsequent relocation 
projects. 

Resource and Development Study . This project has been undertaken 
by Mr. William Siembieda in an effort to determine the resources avail- 
able for the potential economic and social development of the region. Mr. 
Siembieda is using available data, and consulting with experts in urban 
and regional development, in order to assess the current status of 
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knowledge about the region and the potential effectiveness of ongoing 
urban and regional studies. The major objective of Mr, Siembieda’s 
research is to determine the feasibility of establishing a program for 
urban and regional studies at Tuskegee Institute for the long range 
purpose of guiding growth in the Tuskegee area. We also expect from 
his study predictions of the possible directions of future growth and 
development within this region. If the initial study indicates a need 
for a more intensive regional planning study, funding for such a study 
will be sought by Mr, Siembieda with the assistance of the Division of 
Behavioral Science R.esearch; It is anticipated that the results of this 
study will provide valuable information for agencies engaged in econo- 
mic and social development of the Tuskegee area. Support for this 
study comes from the Ford Foundation grant. 

Rural Poverty Survey , This study provides an example of the 
of expertise the Division of Behavioral Science Research can pro- 
vide to other organizations. The Southern Rural Research Project 
collected interview data from approximately 900 families in Alabama 
and Mississippi during the spring and summer of 1967, They came to 
us for help in processing and analyzing the data. We are now in the 
process of preparing the data for IBM machine analysis and will help 
with the writing of reports and interpretation of the results. The data 
collected can provide valuable insights into factors affecting the 
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effectiveness of rural intervention programs. Members of our staff 
working on this project include Mr. Howze, Dr. Friedman, Mr. 

Krystall, and Mr. MacNair. 

Follow-up Study of High School Student Aspirations. Students 
interviewed in January of 1967 by the Tuskegee Area Study were 
reinterviewed in the summer of 1967 to determine whether or not their 
aspirations had changed since the initial interview. These students 
will be contacted later this year to determine the extent to which their 

post high school plans materialized and what factors lead to changes 

in plans in instances where changes occured. Both the initial study and 
the follow-up study were financed by a Ford Foundation Grant obtained by 
Mr. Krystall. 

Research Projects Planned for the Future . A comprehensive 
study of major factors bearing on problems of unemployment in eleven 
black belt counties is being planned by the staff of the Division of Be- 
havioral Science Research, in consultation with other Tuskegee 
Institute faculty and staff and personnel of relevant state and federal 
agencies. This study is envisioned as the first step in a long-term and 
continuing activity aimed at identifying, analyzing, suggesting, and test- 
ing solutions to problems of unemployment in this region. Meaningful 
planning and economic development depend upon efficient utilization of 
the resources in the target area- -economic, institutional, and human. 
The people of the region, from this point of view, are considered as a 
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population having probleins whose solution would make of them valuable 
resources rather than an aggregate of dependents* Funding for this 
study will be sought from interested government agencies. Personnel 
of this study include Fpps, Howze, Kry stall, Siembieda, and Miss 



Kathleen McElroy. 

Another anticipated study concerns thedescision by students who 
desegregated formerly white high schools, to attend a desegregated 
college or a predominantly Negro college. Dr, Mark Chesler, while 
a visiting lecturer at Tuskegee Institute in 1966, conducted an inter- 
view study of several hundred youngsters in southern communities. 
Some of these youngsters were attending desegregated schools while 
others were attending segregated schools. It would be of considerable 
interest to reinterview these students and a cohort of students who have 



made this type of choice more recently concerning their current aspira- 
tions for attending college or seeking jobs. One important question is 
the effect of attending a desegregated high school on one's choice of 
college (segregated or desegregated). Students' reasons for making the 
choice of segregated or desegregated higher education could provide 
very important insights into the stresses attendant upon desegregation 
and possible modes of alleviating such stresses. Personnel interested 
this project include Krystall, Friedman, and Epps. Funding will be 



in 



sought from private and government agencies. 
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Inter institutional Re search Activitie s . Cooperative research activi- 
ties involving Auburn University and the University of Alabama were dis- 
cussed in the section describing the Tuskegee Area Study. Collabora- 
tion with Dr. Patricia Gurin of the University of Michigan in the Student 
Profile Study has also been described above. Other interinstitutional 
research activities include ”A Study of Classroom Interaction, ” which 
involves Mr. Solomon Cytrynbaum of the University of Michigan and 

several members of the Behavioral Science Research staff. This study 
uses as data, tape recordings of all class sessions of four classes at 
Tuskegee Institute and several University of Michigan classes. The 
purpose of the study is to investigate the relationship of the student- 
teacher interaction process to educational outcomes. Data will be analy- 
ed using a schema developed by Richard Mann and S. Cytrynbaum at the 
University of Michigan. 

The director of the Division of Behavioral Science Research has 
collaborated with Dr. Irwin Katz of the University of Michigan in a 
number of research projects extending over a six-year period. It is 
expected that this collaboration will continue. We are at presenc dis- 
cussing plans for a study of "Reasons given by White Parents for Resist- 
ing School Desegregation." Eric Krystall assisted Dr. Katz in collect- 
ing some preliminary interviews during the summer of 1967. We are 
currently investigating the possibility of collaboration with the Univer- 
sity of Alabama social scientists in this project. 








The members of the staff of the Division of Behavioral Science Re- 
search are in the process of planning an interdisciplinary conference on 
’•Research Priorities for the Southern Region” to be held in the spring of 
1968, A small number of social scientists who are actively engaged in 



a conference at Tuslcegee Institute in order to increase communication and 
interinstitutional research coordination* A two day conference is being 
planned which will include two major position papers and a panel discussion 
focusing on ways to facilitate interinstitutional cooperation in behavioral 
science research* 

Intrain stitutional Interdisciplinary Research Activities* Coopera- 
tion with the Labor Mobility Project has been described above* It is 



anticipated that other opportunities of this type w’ill arise in the future* 
The Division of Beha\doral Science Research is in a position to provide 



(3) techniques of data collection, and (4) data analysis and report writing* 
As knowledge of this resource becomes available, it is expected that intra- 
institutional cooperative research will become common place at Tuskegee 
Institute* 

The Division of Behavioral Science Research has undertaken a small 
project designed to increase communication between persons interested in 
social issues and those actively engaged in research* Weekly ”brown-bag” 
meetings are being held at which time a member of the Tuskegee Institute 



research which has implications for policy planning will be invited to attend 



expertise in (1) research design, (2) development of research instruments. 
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facility, or an invited guest, presents a talk about his research or social 
action activities* The paper is followed by a discussion period* These 
sessions have been well attended thus far and response during the dis- 
cussion period has been spirited* The Division of Behavioral Science 
Research also circulates a list of bibliographic materials available for use 
by Tuskegee Institute faculty and students* 





CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

This report describes the initial efforts of the Division of Behavioral 
Science Research of the Carver Research Foundation to develop a broad 
program of research which is needed to provide a factual and theoretical 
base for future social and economic planning by both governmental and 
private agencies* The goal of the division is the development of a resource 
for social research in the south which will focus on the analysis of social 
and economic change throughout the region* 

Among the potential contributions of the Division of Behavioral 
Science Research, we may include the strengthening of the teaching and 
research capacity of Tuskegee Institute in the behavioral sciences, thus 
helping to alleviate the problem of recruitment* In addition, student train- 
ing in research techniques may be viewed as a major contribution* It is 
also expected that the Division will be in a position to stimulate coordinated 
research at colleges throughout the region by making consultant services 
available, and by facilitating, through publications and seminars, increased 
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communication among scholars. The staff of the Division of Behavioral 
Science Research also expect to make important contributions to the re- 
search literature of behavioral science through publications in profes- 
sional journals. 
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